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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Vor. LXX SEPTEMBER, 1925 No. 4 


TWENTY-FOURTH MEETING OF THE CONVEN- 
TION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 
JUNE 29-JULY 4, 1925 


A rich program, a large and enthusiastic attendance, 
and perfect arrangement for the accommodation of its 
guests helped to make the Iowa School for the Deaf at 
Council Bluffs an ideal setting for the Twenty-fourth 
meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the deaf, June 29 to July 4, inclusive. The meeting was 
representative in every detail; practically every impor- 
tant phase of the work of educating deaf children was 
considered in discussion or demonstration. 

Shortly after 8 o’clock on the evening of Monday, 
June 29, Mr. Elbert A. Gruver, superintendent of the 
Iowa School and vice-president of the Convention, called 
the first session to order in the spacious school audi- 
torium. Rev. Paul Calhoun of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Council Bluffs, offered prayer. The lieutenant 
governor of the state, Hon. Clem Kimball, then formally 
welcomed the members of the convention to Iowa in an 
address that was by no means simply a welcome of 
words. He told of a deaf member of his own family who 
had obtained his education at the Hartford School and 
who subsequently became a pioneer-missionary in the 
midwest. With frequent allusions to our work, Mr. 
Kimball displayed a true understanding of what schools 
for the deaf are seeking to accomplish, an understanding 
that ordinarily is rare among state officials. 

In behalf of the convention, its president, Dr. N. F. 
Walker, venerable head of the South Carolina School, 
made fitting response to the cordial greeting. Dr. Walker, 
dean and nestor of our profession, also took occasion to 
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bring before those assembled a vivid picture of part of 
the struggle in the early days to place the education 
of the deaf on a secure footing. 

The striking event of the evening was a remarkable 
lecture by Prof. Howard R. Driggs, of New York Uni- 
versity, better known to us as the brother of Supt. 
Frank M. Driggs of the Utah School and Supt. Burton 
W. Driggs of the North Dakota School. In a stirring 
narrative of (‘America’s Greatest Trail,’’ he thrilled those 
present with stories of the great pioneer movement across 
our country, with tales which breathe of ‘‘the spirit of 
all America as the blended life of the East and the West, 
the North and the South.’’ He depicted how the heart 
of our country, by ache and break, by sheer grit and 
daring, is poured into the blazing of the great trail 
westward, carrying the warp of American civilization 
from coast to coast. A profound obligation rests upon 


the school, was Professor Driggs’ comment in closing. 


The big point that I want to make is that we owe a sacred duty 
to ourselves, to our country, to save the sacred stories of our sires. 
There is nothing they have bequeathed to us that is half so valu- 
able. Pile all your railroads and your banks and your farms and 
all the rest of your national wealth in one heap, and I say it 
amounts to nothing if there is not given with it that sacred in- 
heritance, love cf liberty, respect for law, and an inborn, burning 
desire to transmit the true spirit of Americanism to the boys and 
girls who come under our tutelage and to whom we have a sacred 
obligation, 


A dominant feature of the convention was the em- 
phasis placed upon the practical side of our work. A 
major portion of each morning in the week was given 
over to demonstrations of varied forms of classroom pro- 
cedure and at these demonstrations experienced instruc- 
tors expounded the pedagogical principles involved. 

The outstanding instance was the demonstration, fol- 
lowed by a lecture, on how to vitalize the teaching of 
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English. This was conducted by Professor Driggs, who 
on this subject is a widely recognized authority. ‘‘Live 
Language and How to Get It’’ was the theme of his 
efforts, and, we may add, he got it. With 15 hearing chil- 
dren of various ages and grades, residents of Council 
Bluffs, he proceeded to develop a composition lesson 
that had for its basis the personal interest of the chil- 
dren. The latter were led from an oral development, 
or class discussion, of an experience of the teacher to a 
written story on the slate as the class composition. The 
children then easily took the cue, and followed with ex- 
cellent stories of their own, similar to the one developed 
on the slate. Almost every composition that resulted was 
an original contribution and well done because it had 
personal experience, hence personal interest, as the driv- 
ing power. Almost without exception they breathed true. 
They showed not only live language but also proved that 


the teacher had been alive. This, more than the compo- 
sitions, as the writer of this account sees it, was the great 
lesson of the demonstration. 


Professor Driggs stressed the principle that the class- 
room should create conditions whereby the child is im- 
pelled, not compelled, to express himself. Since every 
flight begins from the ground, education therefore should 
be grounded in the individual’s personal experiences. In 
this way only can the individual best in each child be 
brought out. 


The enthusiasm manifested in the demonstrations 
proved that this feature of a convention is a worthy sup- 
plement to the deliberations and formal discussions. 


In Primary Hall, Miss Adalia Skinner, of the Iowa 
School, conducted a class in sense training, the lessons 
being a series of exercises given step by step not simply 
as entertainment for the children, but to lay the founda- 
tion for accurate and ready work in the years that follow. 
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Miss Dorothy R. Ziebach, of the same school, demon- 
strated how primary language is developed with the aid 
of pictures for object and action work. Miss Augusta 
Haaser, of the Nebraska School, conducted exercises in 
rhythm with another class. 


Mrs. Margaret C. Smith, of the Colorado School, gave a 
series of lessons on the Ask-Say-Tell constructions with 
a class of children in school only three years. 


An instructive series of lessons in arithmetic with dif- 
ferent classes ranging from kindergarten and primary 
number work to the study of algebra was carried out 
under the direction of Supt. F. W. Booth, of the Ne- 
braska School. These lessons, especially in the early 
phases of the work, had for their basis the building up 
of a thought process of arithmetical relationships as 
against the formal rote method of learning in this 
subject. 


The use of language in arithmetic as a means of teach- 
ing pupils to think out a problem in logical order was 
shown in lessons with a class of pupils of the highest 
grade by Mrs. E. Florence Long, of the Iowa School. 
The particular value of this work was in inducing deaf 
children to carry out their thought in arithmetie in 
language terms. 


Another set of lessons with an upper grade class was 
conducted by Miss Lila I. Wendell, of the Iowa School, 
the subject studied being advanced geography. The reci- 
tations comprised questions given orally by the teacher 
on the lesson prepared for the day, short-answer replies 
by a pupil, the writing of both question and answer on 
the slate, and repetition orally of the answer in full by 
the pupil before the entire class. 

How motion pictures may serve as a valuable aid to 
classroom instruction was ably explained by Mr. Tom 
L. Anderson, of the Iowa School. On this occasion, Mr. 
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Anderson demonstrated the use of a portable projection 
equipment and showed how this work is codrdinated with 
the subject matter taken up in the grades. The practical 
nature of visual instruction was here so amply affirmed 
that ere long it will be only the backward school that does 
not employ this adjunct to classroom work. 

A group of third-grade children was used by Miss Ann 
R. Egan, of the Iowa School, to illustrate the dramati- 
zation of stories in language work. These lessons, based 
upon the Croker, Jones, Pratt series of ‘‘Language Sto- 
ries and Drills,’’ are outlined as follows: 


First Day—tTelling and Dramatization of Story: 
(a) New words presented; 


(b) Meaning of new words and expressions taught by objects, 
pictures, or action work; 


(ce) Story told as a whole and dramatized by class. 
Second Day—Writing of Story. 


Third Day—Reproduction of Story and Verb Drill: 
(a) Children reproduce story from memory; 

(b) Drill on verbs in story; 

(ec) Conjugation. 

Fourth Day—Questions Asked by Teacher: 

(a) Children answer questions; short answers only. 


Classes in intermediate history with a seventh-grade 
group were held by Miss Mamie Cool, a supervising teach- 
er in the Iowa School. These lessons were based on the 
question-answer method. The questions are made out 
with the ultimate form of the narrative in mind, so that 
when the answers are written out they make a connected 
story. This method has the three-fold merit of giving 
opportunity for drill in speech and speech-reading, mak- 
ing a lesson in history as well as one in language. 

A primary class in beginners’ letter writing was given 
by Miss Anna Hallman, of the Iowa School. This work 
as an introductory step, necessarily took the form largely 
of written action work. 
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As an appeal to the many deaf instructors who were 
in attendance, some of the class demonstrations were con- 
ducted manually. Of particular interest along this line 
was the series of lessons given by Mrs. Ota C. Blanken- 
ship, of the Nebraska School, on ‘‘Building Language 
Manually.’’ 


The afternoon of Tuesday, June 30, was devoted to 
the Auricular Section, with Miss Jennie M. Henderson, 
assistant principal of the Horace Mann School, presid- 
ing. By way of introduction, Miss Henderson pointed 
out that the past few years have witnessed a decided 
growth of interest in the question of utilizing residual 
hearing, and that this matter rightfully calls for a place 
in the program of activities of our schools. 


The first paper presented was one by Dr. C. C. Bunch, 
associate professor of research in otology at Iowa State 
University. This was in the nature of a preliminary re- 


port on ‘‘Residual Hearing in Pupils of the Iowa School 
for the Deaf’’ and was illustrated by charts and slides. 
In his paper, Dr. Bunch threw down the challenge: 
**Shall those having sufficient auditory sensitivity to re- 
ceive instruction through the natural auditory channel un- 
dergo the same type of instruction as those who are totally 
deaf?’’ Careful audiometer tests revealed the presence 
of varying degrees of hearing in at least 65 per cent 
of the pupils examined. Further, in a preliminary test 
of 47 older pupils, to determine whether there was 
sufficient residual hearing for the perception of the 
spoken voice, a number indicated an auditory recogni- 
tion of the voice at distances of from five feet down to 
zero. Eight of these children (16 per cent) were able 
to repeat the test words. From his data, Dr. Bunch 
concludes that every effort to obtain the maximum use 
‘fof the inherent capacities of the child in the educa- 
tional process is certainly to be commended.”’ 
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Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, principal of the Detroit 
Day-School, followed with a discussion illustrated with 
slides of ‘‘What Detroit is Doing for Her Deaf and 
Hard-of-Hearing Pupils.’’ The new school building re- 
cently constructed in that city at a cost of $425,000, as 
part of the public school system, embodies in addition 
to all the appointments of an up-to-date school building 
for hearing children a number of unique features. Among 
these are three special rooms; a clinic for the general 
examination of a child’s hearing, a room for acoustic 
training, and a specially constructed vibration or music- 
room. Provision having thus been made for auricular 
work, it is being carried out. 

Another phase of Miss Van Adestine’s paper was the 
report of a study made some time ago as to how to des- 
ignate the different types of deafness. The following 
classification—really a series of definitions—of the vary- 


ing degrees of deafness was obtained from the replies to a 
questionnaire addressed to leading otologists and educa- 
tors of the deaf: 


1. Totally deaf: absence of all sound perception, re- 
gardless of the test applied. 

2. Conscious of sound, but cannot imitate: an indefi- 
nite impression; merely a test of noise. 

3. Imitative sound perception: perception of vowel 
sounds with some change of pitch. 

4. Formative speech: residuum of hearing, but not 
sufficient for the acquirement of language independently. 

5. Hard of hearing: deficiency is such that these 
children are unable to keep pace with the activities of 
the normal school. 

6. Apparently normal hearing, but no speech. 

Miss Van Adestine also told how every fall the Board 
of Health of the city of Detroit conducts a survey of the 
children in the public schools and picks out those with 
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marked physical defects for special training. Those who 
are found with slightly impaired hearing remain in their 
grades, with lip-reading exercises recommended. The 
more serious cases, however, are sent to the clinic in the 
school for the deaf for examination by the school aurist 
and, when the latter recommends, are enrolled in that 
school. An interesting outcome of this process is that the 
parents in many of these cases are thus sharply awakened 
to the need of taking the proper remedial steps for the 
relief of their children. 

Dr. Edwin L. LaCrosse, associate principal of the 
Wright Oral School, then explained the plan of auricular 
training employed in that school. The aim of this method 
is threefold: 1—the teaching of a vocabulary through 
the ear; 2—improvement in speech; 3—increased activity 
in the auditory association areas. After a careful deter- 
mination of the degree of hearing possessed by each pupil, 
an appropriate lesson scheme is followed. Dr. La Crosse 
made clear the important points of his paper in a demon- 
stration with a number of pupils of the Iowa School. 

Mr. John D. Wright, principal of the Wright Oral 
School, in discussion elaborated upon the theme of the 
paper and demonstration by Dr. La Crosse. He stressed 
the importance in auricular training first of the rule 
that the intensity of sound reaching the ear varies in- 
versely as the square of the distance from the source of 
the sound, and second of getting into communication 
with the child along normal lines. 

After the morning demonstrations on Wednesday, July 
1, the convention met to hear a remarkable piece of ora- 
tory by the Hon. L. C. Oberlies, chairman of the State 
Board of Control of Nebraska. With master hand, Mr. 
Oberlies proceeded to fashion a teacher, the true teacher, 
as an ideal. Education should not develop a fatty de- 
generation of the ego. Pedagogy—common sense—is the 
art of landing on our feet when something new comes 
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up. Above knowledge of the textbook, the teacher should 
hold intimate contact with life and its setting, nature. 
Enlivened with a contagious euthusiasm, the speaker’s 
message was truly inspirational. 

The afternoon session the same day was given over to 
the oral section, with Miss Sophia K. Alcorn, of the Des 
Moines Day-School, in charge. The first paper presented 
was on ‘‘Intermediate Language,’’ by Mrs. Myrtle L. 
Henderson, principal of the Des Moines Day-School. In 
this paper, Mrs. Henderson explained a chart and drill 
method for the elimination of errors common to the in- 
termediate grades. She also laid stress upon various 
phases of the project method, and on the value as lesson 
material of frequent visits to out-of-school points of in- 
terest, making use of the world outside as the real school. 

The next paper read was one prepared by Miss Mabel 
K. Jones, of the New York City Day-School, on ‘‘The 
Use of Pictures in Teaching Language.’’ Miss Jones 
showed how through the first five years of school work 
picture and chart work may be correlated with almost 
any type of language exercise, making the latter decidedly 
more effective. 

Mr. John D. Wright gave a most entertaining as well 
as instructive account of his experiences on his visits to 
foreign schools. Although his comparisons on the whole 
favored the practices of American schools, Mr. Wright 
referred to a number of instances where innovations of 
exceptional merit are in vogue in other lands. He also 
made a plea for a standardization of the work in Amer- 
ican schools, and declared that the first step toward this 
goal would be to standardize the training of teachers. 
To achieve the last-named object, Mr. Wright proposes 
the appointment of a central authority, representing all 
the organizations concerned with the education of the 
deaf, to draw up a standard scheme of examination and 
certification similar to the plan now in use in England. 
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After the reading of his paper, Mr. Wright delighted 
his audience with reminiscences of personal experiences 
in the distant schools he visited during the past four 
years. 


Thursday morning, July 2, Dr. N. F. Walker delivered 
his address as presiding officer of the convention, sum- 
marizing the progress achieved during the past two years 
and calling attention to the needs that will assure con- 
tinued progress. Among the points stressed by Dr. Wal- 
ker were: 


1. The present dearth of men teachers in our work. 


2. The need of reaching more deaf children by 
means of field workers and strong compulsory laws. 


3. The need for ‘‘a liberal union of our forces,’’ a 
union in which the national bodies of educators of the 
deaf may combine their common purposes. 


4. The value to our work of a survey such as the 
one conducted during the year just closed under the aus- 
pices of the National Research Council. 


5. The need for enlarging the field of usefulness of 
Gallaudet College. 


6. The need for better training of, and better salaries 
for, teachers. 


Miss Elizabeth Peet, professor of languages in Gal- 
laudet College, delivered a most forceful paper on ‘‘ More 
and Better English,’’ in which she showed clearly that 
back of all language teaching should be the stimulation of 
the child’s imagination. To bring about the desired re- 
sult a number of practical suggestions were offered. 

The afternoon session the same day was given over to 
the industrial section. The program took the form of a 
round-table affair, opening with the reading of a number 
of brief papers but ending in a delightful storm of 
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discussion, with Mr. J. L. Johnson, of the New Jersey 
School, rendering sturdy service as presiding officer. 

Mr. Arthur Buchanan, principal of the Texas School, 
presented an able paper on ‘‘The Organization and Su- 
pervision of the Industrial Department,’’ in which the 
plea was made to impart to the industrial departments 
a more effective morale in their relation to the other 
phases of school life, this to be promoted by a finer form 
of leadership as well as equipment. 

This was followed by an excellent presentation of 
the question of ‘‘The Industrial Training of Deaf Girls’’ 
by Miss Mary E. Griffin, matron of the Colorado School. 
The same subject was treated from another angle by 
Mrs. Margaret W. Elstad, of Gallaudet College, on 
‘‘Home Making as a Vital Part of Industrial Training 
for Girls.”’ 

In a paper ‘‘Should the School or the Shop Teach 
Shop Language?’’ Mr. H. J. Menzemer, president of the 
Montana School, called for greater coordination in lan- 
guage work between literary and industrial departments. 

Dr. Wm. A. Caldwell, principal of the California 
School, read a brief paper on ‘‘ Automobile Repairing as 
a Profitable Trade for the Deaf,’’ in which he expressed 
doubt as to the expediency of adopting this as a trade in 
school although he felt certain of its value as a remu- 
nerative field outside. 

In ‘‘Bookbinding, a Practical and Profitable Trade for 
the Deaf,’’ Dr. J. Schuyler Long told of the experiment 
tried in the Iowa School last year with such satisfactory 
results that it is intended to broaden out in this type of 
industrial training for both boys and girls. As an oc- 
cupation for the deaf, bookbinding has most encouraging 
prospects. 

A paper by Mr. Kelly H. Stevens, of the New Jersey 
School, took up the matter of ‘‘Freehand Drawing and 
Applied Art—Their Place in Vocational Training.’’ In 
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this paper Mr. Stevens considered the development in 
their various stages of the child’s efforts toward self- 
expression. With the latter as an established principle 
of psychology, it should be the aim of the vocational de- 
partment of the school, and that of the drawing de- 
partment in particular, to avoid the rut of the artificial. 
The work that is done should be alive, and this can be 
accomplished only when the arts class correlates with 
what is going on in the world. 

The last paper, ‘‘The Proper Training of Shop Teach- 
ers as the Solution of Most of Our Problems,’’ by Mr. 
H. M. McManaway, superintendent of the Virginia 
School, although not read at the meeting, was submitted 
for the proceedings. This was a gem of power in point- 
ing out the fallacy of expecting efficiency from our trade 
teaching departments when they are conducted without 
textbooks by instructors who have no normal training 
and who are guided by no set course of study or scheme 
of systematic instruction. 

With all the papers presented, the entire subject of in- 
dustrial training was thrown open to discussion. The 
subjects referred to particularly included bookbinding as 
a trade for the deaf, better training for girls, and pro- 
duction versus teaching as the guiding principle for our 
trade departments. But the controversy drawing the 
greatest fire settled on the subject of language teaching 
in connection with the teaching of a trade. Mr. John- 
son explained the unique system practised in the New 
Jersey School, where special teachers of shop language 
and shop arithmetic are employed. This method may be 
a desirable one, perhaps the ideal arrangement, yet it 
was contended by others that the plan could not be 
followed where funds were not easily available, and that 
good results could be obtained with a proper coordination 
between academic and industrial departments. Another 
aspect of this question arose with the view that in teach- 
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ing a trade the language of that trade should receive 
prime consideration, and that written or spelled instruc- 
tions should displace the use of signs. Mr. John KE. 
Travis, of the Indiana School, got up to explain how in 
one of the departments of his school a number of boys 
had become expert in a certain trade largely through 
the gesture method. Before he could go on, he was 
pounced upon figuratively by Supt. F. M. Driggs, Supt. 
F. W. Booth and Supt. I. B. Gilbert, all declaring firmly 
that a pure language method should be the medium for 
trade teaching. After half an hour of verbal pummeling, 
Mr. Travis found an opportunity to complete what he 
had set out to say, namely, that the same pupils, well- 
grounded in their trade, were unable to hold their own 
when they left school because they had not received 
the proper language instruction essential to the under- 
standing of directions. 

On the evening of the same day, Dr. J. R. Perkins, 
pastor of the First Congregational Church of Council 
Bluffs, spoke on the subject of ‘‘Heredity and Environ- 
ment.’’ This address did not mince matters. Under- 
lying the whole tragedy of social failures, according to 
Dr. Perkins, is the question of a social disease, the in- 
heritance of a psychopathic taint, which when it bursts 
out does irreparable injury to society. Nor can this sit- 
uation be remedied or curbed by brass buttons or high 
walls. More effective measures would be the establish- 
ment in every city of a pre-crime laboratory and a post- 
crime clinic, to search out and place the subnormal, and 
further, restrictive regulation of marriage. For an au- 
dience sitting back in quiet comfort the address of Dr. 
Perkins jarred, astounding in its directness, penetrating 
with its force, powerful in its truth. 

While the heads of schools present at the convention 
were holding a conference on the morning of Friday, 
July 3, the general body of the members made a thor- 
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ough inspection of the grounds, buildings and equipment 
of the Iowa School. 

The conference of superintendents and principals with 
Dr. Augustus Rogers, presiding, took up first the matter of 
revision of the statistical data relative to schools for the 
deaf published every January in the Annals. A special 
committee consisting of Dr. J. W. Jones, Supt. F. M. 
Driggs, and the editor of the Annals was appointed to 
consider recommendations along this line. 

Another subject brought up related to summer school 
study for teachers, the general opinion being that this 
movement should be both encouraged and promoted. A 
good deal of discussion centered about the possibility 
of providing such training particularly for deaf teachers. 
A number of plans to carry this out have been proposed, 
one looking to the establishment of such a summer school 
at Gallaudet College, another to have this done at some 
well known university centrally located with persons 
prominent in our work as instructors, and still another 
to found such a school in conjunction with the periodic 
meeting of the convention. The theme underlying the 
discussion was the present marked shortage of well quali- 
fied teachers. A committee of three, consisting of Dr. 
J. W. Jones, Mr. E. 8. Tillinghast, of the South Dakota 
School, and Mr. J. W. Blattner, of the Oklahoma School, 
was named to consider ways and means of arranging 
for summer schools for both oral and manual teachers, 
‘‘annually if possible, and also in connection with our 
convention meetings, and so far as possible in different 
sections of the country.’’ 

A feature of the same morning’s program was an ad- 
dress by Dr. George Mogridge, superintendent of the 
Iowa School for the Feebleminded at Glenwood, in which 
the speaker traced the development in this country of pro- 
vision for the training of backward children. In the 
early days of the past century the current of this kind 
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of educational work ran parallel with the struggles of 
schools for the deaf, culminating with the recognition on 
the part of state authorities that it was a legitimate 
link in the general school system. Dr. Mogridge also ex- 
plained in detail the methods followed at Glenwood, de- 
pendence in the main being upon hand training. He also 
touched upon the results accomplished, adding that de- 
spite the cumulative number of individuals who because 
of their hopeless limitations remain in the institution in- 
definitely, approximately one-tenth of the school popu- 
lation leaves each year, having been trained to hold a sim- 
ple place in society when home and environmental con- 
ditions are not unfavorable. , 

A concert by an orchestra of pupils from the Glen- 
wood School gave evidence of some of the splendid work 
done there. 

At the close of the morning session, Dr. Walker spoke 
feelingly for the convention on the death of Dr. J. N. 
Tate, of the Minnesota School, Dr. J. R. Dobyns, of the 
Arkansas School, and Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, of the Mt. 
Airy School. Mr. Booth added a beautiful tribute to 
Dr. Crouter, acknowledging in him the greatest influence 
during the past few generations toward the advancement 
of the spirit of ‘‘speech for the deaf, for every deaf 
child that can acquire it, and English for all.’’ 

In the afternoon, round table discussion was the order. 
In the school auditorium the topic considered was ‘‘Teach- 
ers, Contracts, Measurements, ete.’’ Mr. I. B. Gilbert, 
superintendent of the Michigan School, opened with a 
discussion along this line: ‘‘On what basis do we really 
judge a teacher’s work?’’ This touches upon a vital part 
of our work, that of the efficiency of our teaching force, 
and Mr. Gilbert approached the matter with fair-minded- 
ness, declaring first that the standards which teachers are 
expected to measure up to should be given out definitely 
and in advance. He then told of a scale for rating 
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teachers compiled by Dr. Strayer, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, as the result of a questionnaire sub- 
mitted to 20 leading superintendents of schools in the 
United States, in which the order of importance of the 
respective items as indicated by the replies was as fol- 
lows: discipline, initiative, personality, progressive schol- 
arship, disposition and ability to carry out suggestions, 
accord between pupil and teacher, experience in years, 
social interest in the school community, personal ap- 
pearance, health. Mr. Gilbert also pointed out the fallacy 
of judging a teacher by the method or process of what 
she is doing rather than by the product. ‘‘There is some- 
thing about some teachers that makes a dent on a child’s 
life, and there are others who do not come within gun- 
shot of touching him.’’ He himself proposed these five 
points as criteria in judging a teacher’s efficiency, each 
point with a direct and an indirect side: 


1. Professional preparation; (a) special, (b) cultural. 


2. Daily preparation; (a) for each lesson as it ar- 
rives, (b) to carry out the general scheme of the work 
of the term or year. 


3. Results [to receive the greatest consideration in the 
rating] (a) daily improvement in the children, (b) bear- 
ing upon the ultimate result of the process of education. 


4. Usefulness; (a)in the teacher’s own classroom, (b) 
cooperation in extra classroom activities. 


5. Loyalty; (a) to the school and to co-workers, (b) to 
the best ideals of the profession of teaching. 

The discussion then turned to the subject of teachers’ 
contracts, the tendency being to look upon the matter 
from the teacher’s point of view, that release from con- 
tract could be granted when advancement elsewhere is 
possible. 

Mr. E. S. Tillinghast, superintendent of the South 
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Dakota School, scored the haphazard salary schedules in 
force in our schools and stressed the importance of a 
definite scale of increases based upon merit rating. 

A meeting of day-school teachers, with Miss Mabel El- 
lery Adams presiding, was held in another part of the 
main building to take up matters pertaining to the work 
of such schools. An expression of opinion on such topics 
as size of school, means of support, connection with state 
and city, transportation problems, lunch problems, sala- 
ries, manual training, ete., was obtained from every per- 
son present, and thus many sidelights on conditions 
existing in various communities were brought out. 

Another fruitful source of discussion was the round 
table on the subject of ‘‘ Physical Education, Hygiene, Aes- 
theties, ete.,’’? with Dr. J. S. Long in the chair. Papers 
were read in the order here given: 

‘‘How Can We Coordinate the Recreational Depart- 
ment with the Other Departments of the School?’’ by 
Mr. T. L. Anderson, of the Iowa School. 

*‘Should Our Recreational Affairs Be Compulsory ?’’ 
by Mr. Vernon S. Birck, of the Missouri School. 

‘‘Keeping Out of Ruts,’’ by S. R. Burns, of the IIli- 
nois School. 

‘*Possibilities for Physical, Mental, Moral and Aes- 
thetic Development,’’ by Dr. J. S. Long. 

After this Mr. Peter T. Hughes, of the Missouri School, 
submitted three questions for discussion as follows: 

1, ‘‘Are deaf girls properly coached and equipped in 
sports ?’’ 

2. ‘‘How are our athletic teams financed?’’ 

3. ‘*‘Do our coaches get fair compensation ?”’ 

All of those present were called upon in turn to answer 
these questions for their respective schools. In conclu- 
sion a committee, comprising Mr. Burns, Mr. Hughes and 
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Mr. F. W. Rebal, of the Oklahoma School, was named to 
study these and sundry questions and report at the next 
convention. 

The final session on Saturday, July 4, consisted of 
discussion followed by a business meeting. Dr. Charles 
R. Ely read a paper on ‘‘ Aims of Gallaudet College,’’ in 
which he stressed these points: that it is the intention 
of the college authorities to cooperate with the schools by 
arranging its work ‘‘with a view to utilizing, to the high- 
est degree possible, that which its students have acquired 
in their previous years of training’’; that the college 
seeks to widen its usefulness along the lines of indus- 
trial training; that the normal department and the speech 
work are distinct and progressive features of its course 
of study; and finally that it aims to inculeate in its 
students an understanding of how properly to live, as the 
essence of higher education. 

Mr. Irving 8. Fusfeld then attempted to make clear the 
‘*Purposes and Extent of the Survey of Schools for the 
Deaf,’’ giving a resumé of the study conducted during 
the past school year under the auspices of the National 
Research Council. 

At the business meeting that followed, various reso- 
lutions were adopted, those of particular importance re- 
lating to the right of deaf persons to drive automobiles, 
the advisability of having the facilities of Gallaudet 
College enlarged, and the desirability of a joint session 
at the next conference of superintendents and princi- 
pals of all committees considering the federation of the 
major organizations of teachers of the deaf. 

Officers for the coming two years were elected, Dr. J. 
W. Jones, of the Ohio School, being chosen president 
and Mr. Frank M. Driggs, of the Utah School, vice-pres- 
ident. Mr. Ignatius Bjorlee, of the Maryland School, 
and Dr. J. S. Long, of the Iowa School, were re-elected 
to the positions of secretary and treasurer respectively. 
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Dr. Wm, A. Caldwell, of California, Mr. F. W. Booth, of 
Nebraska, and Mr. E. A. Gruver were named to act with 
the officers as the new executive committee. 


Upon invitation from Dr. Jones, the next convention, 
in 1927, will meet at the Ohio School, in Columbus. 


As we look back upon it, the convention was a live 
one. If the heat of the day tended to throw a heavy 
lethargy over it, that disposition was pounded out by 
the successive hammering of the orators; by Professor 
Driggs, on ‘‘Live Language,’’ by Mr. Oberlies, on ‘‘The 
Live Teacher,’’ and finally by Dr. Perkins, on ‘‘Live 
America.’’ They have energy out there where the tall 
corn grows. 


But the recital of what occurred in discussion, in the 
addresses and in the reading of papers does not tell all 
that contributed to make the Iowa Convention a distine- 
tive meeting. After formal sessions adjourned, the little 
conventions—the real conventions—spread out in the hall- 
ways, down the steps, over the lawns, and under the 
beautiful shade trees. Here the real problems of our 
work were threshed out, here argument waxed fast and 
furious and, it may be added, lasted often into the wee 
hours of the morning. It is here that the ordinary 
teacher finds something to say, for on the floor of formal 
discussion the rank and file representative is compara- 
tively a silent participant. 

The industrial exhibits displayed by a number of 
schools in the gymnasium building were an outstanding 
feature of the meeting. Another excellent exhibit was 
that of school textbooks in the library room; the at- 
tention this received should establish it as a permanent 
accompaniment of future conventions. 

The number of members attending reached close to the 
300 mark, with every section of the country represented. 
It is a matter of regret, however, that by Saturday, the 
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last day of the meeting, the number had thinned out 
to a very low point. 


The social aspects of the meeting added an appropri- 
ate flavor of entertainment. On one evening, Superin- 
tendent and Mrs. Gruver received the members of the 
convention, making it a delightful get-together occasion. 
Late the following day a number of prominent organi- 
zations of Council Bluffs arranged to take the members 
on a sight-seeing tour of the city and its environs, afford- 
ing both pleasure and welcome relief from the torrid heat 
of the afternoon. At the close of another day’s program 
the entire convention journeyed to Omaha to visit Su- 
perintendent and Mrs. Booth of the Nebraska School, 
where a most cordial evening was spent. The editorial 
staffs of the L. P. F. disported themselves on another 
festive occasion in preparation for two more years of 
verbal warfare. 


That the convention proved so great a success was due 
largely to the efforts of the officers of the Iowa School. 
Superintendent and Mrs. Gruver had prepared a ma- 
chinery of accommodation that was flawless, every ar- 
rangement necessary for the convenience and pleasure 
of their guests being carried out to the full. In their 
plans to make the stay of the members a delightful one 
they were ably supported by those two twins of super- 
efficieney—Dr. J. Schuyler Long, capable principal of the 
academic department, and Mr. Tom L. Anderson, head 
of the industrial department, by Miss Rosa Lorenz, ma- 
tron, Miss Hazel A. Griffin, secretary to the superintend- 
ent, and in fact by every member of the official family 
of the school. 


Another factor that helped make the meeting a success 
was the tactful and dignified guidance of the proceedings 
by the honored head of the organization, Dr. Newton F. 
Walker. With the impetus of Dr. Walker’s moderation 
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and open-mindedness, the convention bids fair to enter 
upon a renewed era of progressive achievement. 

The impressions garnered from a retrospect of the 
week’s program are many and satisfying. The cordial 
hospitality, the exceptionally good addresses, the well 
prepared papers, the demonstrations of class work, the 
discussions, the exhibits, the meeting of friends and co- 
workers in a common cause, with the beautiful grounds 
and buildings of the Iowa School as a background—all 
contributed to make the convention at Council Bluffs, in 
1925, well worth while. 

I. 


8. F. 


AURICULAR TRAINING IN THE WRIGHT 
ORAL SCHOOL* 


It was my privilege, two years ago, to address this 
convention assembled at Belleville, Ontario, on the general 
subject of residual hearing, stressing particularly a meth- 
od that we had been using for testing this hearing. It 
was our fond hope that as this method and instrument 
became more generally used there would be given to our 
profession a universal or standard terminology that could 
be easily used in classifying our pupils and be helpful 
in deciding upon what exercises should be assigned for 
any particular pupil in order to train and develop this 
hearing. This hope has been realized in a measure and 
the prospects are that it is going to become generally 
used. The National Research Council in its present sur- 
vey of schools for the deaf has tested the hearing of all 
pupils above a certain age, using the 3A audiometer. We 
firmly believe that the adoption of a uniform measure will 
also help us teachers of the deaf in that we shall be able 
more intelligently to pass on to others exercises and 
methods that we have found helpful in our several 
experiences. 

As long ago as 1884, when the subject of training this 
residuum of hearing was first discussed in this country 
at a meeting of educators, I find the frequent query by 
such men as Gillespie and Gallaudet as to how this hear- 
ing could best be measured and how to decide upon what 
pupils can benefit from auricular exercises. 

When considering the general subject of partial deaf- 
ness or residual hearing there is apparently some mis- 
understanding between various writers, due, I believe, 


*A paper delivered at the twenty-fourth meeting of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
June 30, 1925. 
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to different points of view. To the trained physicists 
such as Drs. Bunch, Fletcher, Wegel, and Knudsen, our 
discussions of sound may seem to show a profound ig- 
norance of the dynamics of the transmission of sound; 
to the scientifically inclined otologists such as Drs. Gold- 
stein, Fowler, and Jones, we may appear to disregard 
to a great degree pathological processes and the extremely 
fine classification they are able to make of nerve deafness. 
But as teachers of the deaf we are not forgetful of our 
great debt to these two above-mentioned classes of earnest 
scientific men, and personally I feel that the work of 
these men during the past five years constitutes some of 
the most valuable contributions that have been made to 
the teaching of the deaf during the past half century. 

The work of training residual hearing at the Wright 
Oral School is based upon several well known facts of 
audition which are familiar to all of this audience. They 
are as follows: 


1. The intensity of the sound reaching the ear varies inversely 
as the square of the distance between the ear and the source. 


2. Pupils who possess a certain residuum of hearing within the 
speech range can be taught to perceive the sound of the human 
voice and to interpret that sound into percepts, concepts, and 
actions. 


3. Auricular exercises do not, as a rule, increase the actual 
amount of hearing; the sensory phenomena of hearing remain 
about the same. 

The aim of auricular training at this school is three- 
fold: the teaching of a vocabulary through the ear; the 
improvement of the speech; and to effect an increased 
activity in the psychie acoustic centers. 

In speaking of our work I shall not attempt to give 
more than a general outline. 

During the year 1924-25 we had 61 pupils in at- 
tendance, of both sexes, ages from 314 to 22. Of this 
number, 47 were mature enough so that we felt that 
audiometer tests would be worth while. Of these 47 we 
found 9 had less than 15% of hearing, 15 had varying 
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amounts from 15 to 40%, and 23 had varying amounts 
from 40 to 85%. The remaining 14 pupils were so young, 
mostly under 8 years of age, that we felt that any audio- 
meter tests would not be conclusive. These 14 very 
young children were all given daily exercises in auricular 
training which were continued throughout the year re- 
gardless of the results achieved. We should explain that 
the reason for this is that we have found that in many 
young children possessing a considerable amount of ob- 
jective hearing the ‘‘central’’ hearing or mental percep- 
tion is not developed and we find it dangerous to rely 
upon any test of hearing to the extent of deciding whether 
or not they should have these auricular exercises. 

Taking up the work for the 47 pupils tested with the 
audiometer, we shall outline the course followed with 
them. From our daily experience we have worked out 
norms for distances and degrees of complication of lan- 
guage for ears of varying percentages and because of 
this we know toward what we should work. Right here 
it may be well to note that mental alertness, attention, 
general intelligence and knowledge of language, gained 
both by the eye and through the ear, enter into the result. 
This is, I believe, a great field for study and research 
and is the principal reason that we see such differences 
in results in the case of pupils displaying the same 
amount of sensory phenomena, even though they have had 
the same amount of training. May I recall to your mind, 
however, that these same factors operate in the case of 
the pupil with normal hearing and we have children 
pursuing the same courses in our public schools with 
varying averages. 

We can, therefore, for purposes of explanation, divide 
our pupils outside of the very small ones, into three 
classes : 


Class 1, having between 40 and 85% of hearing. 
Class 2, having between 15 and 40% of hearing. 
Class 3, having less than 15% of hearing. 
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In the case of the pupils in Class 1, we shall find that 
the majority of them have a considerable natural vocab- 
ulary and our work here will be to increase the distance 
at which they ean understand conversation in a normal 
conversational tone and to add to this vocabulary the 
more involved language forms. We will find that our 
task here is to change the ‘‘lazy listener’’ into an ‘‘eager 
listener.’’ This is done by individual exercises for 10 
minutes once or twice during the school day. In all our 
work with all these three classes the teacher never allows 
the pupil to repeat what is said to him. This practice, 
common to some teachers, will produce a condition which 
we call ‘‘echolalia.’’ If we will stop to think for a 
moment we will realize that in our intercourse with others 
there are but very few occasions when we repeat the 
words which are spoken to us. A few exceptions are 
the greetings for the morning or afternoon, such as ‘‘good 
morning’’ or ‘‘good bye.’’ In practically all other cases 
we respond to a question without repeating what has been 
said to us. 

The pupil gives such answers to the questions that the 
teacher knows beyond a doubt that he has understood. 
For instance, in answering the question ‘‘Where do you 
live?’’ the pupil might properly respond ‘‘Chicago’’ but 
the single word ‘‘No’’ would not be acceptable in answer- 
ing the query ‘‘Are you going home soon?’’ Conversa- 
tional language and stories form the basis of the work 
with this class of pupils. In several cases the greater 
part of the recitations in English, history, ete., can be 
conducted through the hearing. Continuous drill is given 
in contrasting sounds and differentiating combinations 
that, because of the nature of the consonants, are difficult 
to distinguish, such as state, steak, take, cake, etc. In 
most cases this drill can best be given in sentences. Some- 
times we find it possible, in addition to the individual 
work, to have two or three pupils come together in a 
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group for instruction. At such times we place the one 
with the least hearing closest to the teacher and the others 
at varying distances and positions according to the ear 
which has the better hearing. At these times the teacher 
standing back of the pupil gives such general exercises 
that the answer may be given by any one of the group. 
The object of this exercise is to make the pupil alert to 
all sounds that come to him. For instance, the teacher 
may ask ‘‘Did you receive a letter this morning?’’ which 
question might be answered by any one of the two, three 
or four pupils in the group. At the end of the question 
she will call on one pupil by name, but each pupil has 
had to pay strict attention to the question in order to be 
able to answer if he were called upon. 

The work with pupils of this class usually proves very 
satisfactory and it is not an uncommon experience to 
have pupils with from 50 to 75% of hearing, after one 
or two years of residence, leave school and pursue courses 


in the regular school for the hearing, being able to get a 
great deal of the instruction through the ear. 


Coming now to the second class of our grouping, those 
having between 15 and 40% of hearing, we would state 
that the exercises for each individual are designed accord- 
ing to his needs and amount of hearing. When the partic- 
ular course has been decided upon, the work is outlined 
for the first lessons by the principal and a blank book 
given to the teacher in which this work is recorded. In 
this book the teacher records the daily results of her work 
with this particular pupil. This book is handed in to the 
principal each Friday. New exercises are then given for 
the following week. Let us trace through a typical case 
of a pupil in this class who has 30% of hearing and 
comes to us when she is 12 years old. Such a pupil will 
require some sound stimulation, which is done with 
whistle, bell, cricket, handelap and the voice. The length 
of time for this exercise depends upon the amount of 
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hearing and the results shown. The method of doing 
this is to blow the whistle close to the ear, making sure 
that the puff of breath is not felt, then show the pupil 
the instrument that made the sound. Proceed this same 
way with the bell. Now making a little game of it, hold 
your hand over pupil’s eyes and blow the whistle or 
sound the bell. Indicate to the pupil that you want him 
to point to the one that made the sound. Repeat the 
same process with cricket, handelap and voice. This exer- 
cise, as you see, is not only sound stimulation but the 
beginning of interpretation. Usually in such a case 
there is little or no hearing vocabulary and the teacher 
will have to start building it. 


The next exercises employed consist of vowel discrimina- 
tion, using the good carrying and easily distinguishable 
vowels, d, e, 0. I shall demonstrate these steps as I outline 
them but I am sure that this procedure must be familiar 
to most of you, as I have done it at the past three con- 
ventions. We use @ because we know that of all the 
vowels it has the greatest intensity or, in other words, is 
the best carrying element that strikes the tympan of the 
ear. The ratio of intensity between d@ and the initial 
consonant r is about 10 to 1 or, in other words, a is 10 
times better than r in its carrying quality. If the pupil 
is old enough and has had sufficient oral training, we 
write the three characters dG, e, o on the slate, pointing to 
each one as it is sounded. When the pupil is able to dis- 
tinguish these three sounds with 75 or 80% of accuracy, 
they are used in words as ‘‘car,’’ ‘‘key,’’ ‘‘comb.”’ I 


will demonstrate this step also. The pupil now has a 
hearing vocabulary of three words. 

For further vowel drill we use all the vowels on the 
Wright Oral Charts, combining each with a single initial 
or final consonant wherever possible. These vowels are 
used in such words as ‘‘boy,’”’ ‘‘hay, 
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cow shoe,’’ 


paw,’’ ‘‘fur,’’ ete. We use either the objects or the 
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pictures on a chart to which the pupil points. Again you 
will notice that this is not only vowel drill but also 
interpretation. Where consonant drill is necessary we 
use the same vowel combined with different consonants. 
For instance, we might assign such an exercise as ‘‘bee,’’ 
‘‘eel,’? ‘‘knee,’’ ‘‘pea,’’ ‘‘key,’’ ‘‘sea,’’ using 
only one consonant in each word. For more advanced 
work, we might assign such an exercise as ‘‘sheep,’’ 
‘*feet,’’ ‘‘peach,’’ ‘‘seed,’’ ‘‘thief,’’ ‘‘team,’’ ‘‘seal,’’ 
‘‘week,’’ ‘‘beet,’’ ete., using the same vowel but adding 
to the degree of difficulty of consonants. Similar exer- 
cises using any of the 16 vowels might be assigned and 
later exercises using words containing several different 
vowels and several different consonants. Throughout these 
drills, we try to select nouns for which we can secure 
either the objects or pictures or simple commands of one 
word which can be acted out. Our next step would be 
simple commands contrasting sentences with a different 
number of syllables such as ‘‘Stand up,’’ ‘‘Open the 
door,’’ ‘‘Walk to the window.’’ The complicated quality 
of these commands increases until a pupil can distinguish 
between ‘‘Open your mouth,’’ ‘‘Open the window,’’ 
‘*Open the door,’’ ‘‘Open the book.”’ 

From this point we build up a vocabulary in a way 
somewhat similar to the one you would employ were you 
teaching through the eye, training the pupil to answer 
the questions ‘‘what?’’ ‘‘how many?’’ ‘‘where?’’ ‘‘ what 
color?’’ ‘‘when?’’ ‘‘what did — — do?’’ Of course a 
knowledge of acoustics is very helpful to the one re- 
sponsible for the outlining of this course as we must be 
careful to avoid close grouping of vowels and consonants 
that are difficult to distinguish. We have had several 
cases with 35% hearing that have come to us this year 
with no hearing vocabulary at all and at the end of the 
year we have been able to carry on quite a conversation 
in a loud tone of voice 3 or 4 inches from the ear. 
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Referring now to the third class, those with less than 
15% of hearing, I will state that it is my opinion that in 
a large state school we could hardly expect any attention 
to be given to this training. The results probably would 
not pay for the time and money expended. At our school 
we are working on a different basis and do work with as 
little as 5% hearing. During this past year we have 
been experimenting with a powerful amplifying set with 
the idea of being able to use such small remnants as 5 or 
10%. This instrument was designed by the Western 
Electric Company and unless it could be produced so as 
to sell for considerably less than the cost of the one we 
have, we feel that it would not have very wide adoption. 
We are not yet ready to give out our conclusions but 
are hopeful that we may have something to say about it 
in the near future. 


Thus far all we have said applied to the first object, 
namely, to teach a hearing vocabulary. We have found 
that in designing courses with this in mind, only inci- 
dentally with pupils of the second class is our second 
aim affected, that is, to improve the speech. With pupils 
of the first class the work of adding to the hearing 
vocabulary at the same time operates to bring about an 
improvement in the speech. Generally we find that where 
we want to use auricular exercises to effect an improve- 
ment in the speech, in the cases of pupils having between 
15 and 40% of hearing, we have to use different exercises. 
In the first place it is necessary to get as close to the ear 
as possible and often to use as loud a tone as possible 
that does not produce distortion with the idea of regis- 
tering on the auditory center of the brain the very clearest 
sound impression. Depending upon the amount of hear- 
ing present in the individual case, we are able to correct 
imperfect vowels, indistinct consonants and secure better 
modulation by changing pitch, accent and phrasing. 
Sometimes in doing this work we have the pupil use a 
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speaking tube as in this way he can reproduce the sound 
image so that he may hear it himself without changing 
the pitch and increasing the volume. 

The work given with the idea of carrying out the first 
two aims of itself operates to make the pupil feel that he 
is approaching the contacts that a person with normal 
hearing enjoys. In many cases where we are able to get 
results through auricular training we find increased con- 
fidence and renewed determination inspired in the pupil 
to compete with his hearing brother in all phases of life. 

In speaking before the Mt. Airy Convention in 1920, 
Dr. Goldstein said that he had come to the conclusion 
that the causes for the lack of the more universal use of 
the auricular method were lack of information and lack 
of a practical and detailed system. I have considered 
both these and I should like to add, as my own conclusion, 
that the greatest deterrent factor to a more universal 
adoption of the auricular method is lack of time. In 
this school where we are assembled there are approxi- 
mately 30 pupils. We would probably find nearly 100 
of these would fall within our classes 1 and 2. If these 
100 pupils were given only 10 minutes individual instruc- 
tion a day it would mean more than 17 working hours or 
an amount equivalent to the time of four teachers. It 
will be only when the responsible heads of our schools 
realize and feel that the time and energy expended in 
this work will amply repay in results that we shall see 
all the children in our schools for the deaf receiving the 
attention along these lines which we think they deserve. 
Therefore, to those among you who are not yet convinced 
that worthwhile results are obtained, we say ‘‘Come and 
see.”’ 


EDWIN L. La CROSSE, 


Associate Principal of the Wright Oral School, 
New York City. 


INTERMEDIATE LANGUAGE* 


The determining factor in the success of any venture is 
the fidelity with which the aim is kept in view. The aim, 
for at least the first six years in a deaf child’s education, 
is the acquisition of a language vehicle, a vehicle which 
shall carry him through the mazes of science, geography, 
history and arithmetic with the least possible effort, mak- 
ing school work a joy rather than an intricate maze of 
doubtful or mis-understanding. 

While we subordinate the teaching of facts in any 
subject to the language medium in which they are to be 
presented, we can still hope to give the child enough of 
the geographic, or scientific, or arithmetical flavor to make 
him thirsty for the more intensive and broadening study 
of the grammar grades. What joy is quite comparable 
to a child’s spontaneous ery, ‘‘Let’s have geography,now,”’ 
or, ‘‘I like arithmetic,’’ or, ‘‘Why didn’t we istory 
to-day ?’’ 

When the architect shows us his blue print We are at- 
tracted by the little sketch down in one corner. We 
admire the gables and verandas and porches of the com- 
pleted picture. We can imagine the shrubbery and the 
landscaping suggested, but we know that it is the careful 
detail of the drawing which is the real life of the plan. 
It is this for which we employed the artist and by which 
he earned his fee. : 

So in following our great language adventure we have 
two paths before us: the interesting, concrete methods 
used in presenting new language principles and the just 
as important and even more necessary sordid detail or 
drills. 

It is so alluring to give the child something new that 
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we are apt to hurry on too soon, not realizing that the 
teacher’s ingenuity is best exercised in giving the old 
in some new form rather than some entirely new prin- 
ciple which may confuse. This makes the work of the 
intermediate grades largely corrective. 

A teacher who comes into a new school or who takes 
a class with whose history she is unfamiliar sometimes 
feels overwhelmed and discouraged with the seeming con- 
fusion of all language principles. Of course a convenient 
alibi is to blame the primary teaching. This may or may 
not be the fault. We all know that the demand for new 
forms comes so quickly with the progress of the class that 
we must slight some things and it is impossible to go over 
everything every day. So before we are aware we find 
that something we have thought well taught has been 
forgotten. Kilpatrick says, ‘‘Unless a pupil has learned 
he has not been taught.’’ By that standard then, how 
much of our time is wasted, for without doubt the meas- 
ure of our children’s knowledge of English is their ability 
to use originally the new idioms and forms they have been 
given. 

A class which had taken up the passive voice pre- 
maturely became hopelessly muddled in all verb forms. 
The teacher wisely dropped all drill on the passive voice 
for a year and a half. She shunned it as if it were the 
plague except as the children came upon it in their read- 
ing. When she again took it up the class had no trouble 
at all. The pupils had been fed either too rapidly or too 
early, and they were not quite strong enough for the new 
drill. 

In order to secure the review so necessary, the Chicago 
day-schools have originated a system which they expect 
to publish soon if they have not already done so. They 
have typewriten cards containing graduated drills on all 
language forms used through several years. Every child 
in the school from the primary grades up is expected to 
complete the set each year. These lessons can be hekto- 
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graphed, using the last page or the miscellaneous page 
following each of the Crocker, Jones and Pratt drill 
stories. 

It is a good idea for the teacher of a new class to take 
stock of her pupils’ English, listing their assets and 
liabilities, at least the latter in tabulated form. Let the 
class be given a piece of original work to do, such as 
a journal, letter, story to be reproduced, or a composition. 
Then set down the results. In column ‘‘A’’ put the 
number of errors in using the past negative or past inter- 
rogative forms of verbs. Put in column ‘‘B’’ the number 
of errors in the use of pronouns. In column ‘‘C’’ put 
the number of mistakes in the use of the present perfect 
tense, and in another column misuse of ‘‘ Ask, Say, Tell,”’ 
and so on. 


Let us suppose there are most mistakes in the raisuse 
of the negative and interrogative verb forms listed in 
eolumn ‘‘A.’’ Start with that error and try to eliminate 
it. Have a corrective language period on your program 
every day. The study hour or home work is a good time 
to give to this work. Think of all the possible ways of 
using the negative and interrogative forms in statements 
and questions, stressing them in elliptical sentences, con- 
jugations, boxes, and other stereotyped and original de- 
vices. While not forgetting or overlooking other errors 
in the childrens’ English, concentrate on this one. 

The following is a detailed example of what can be 
done with the case in point: 

I. Give the class many statements to change to the past 
negative form; 

II. Give the class similar statements to change to the 
past interrogative form; 

III. Have the class make out, and then consolidate as 
a class exercise, all the verbs beginning with ‘‘a’’ with 
which they are familiar, not introducing new ones. En- 
courage the use of the dictionary for this. 
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IV. Go over each word before the class and decide upon 
the best definition to copy into books for this purpose. 

V. Write the principal parts of these verbs in the same 
books. 

VI. Assign ten words or so from the list for the class 
to treat four ways in study work: 

(a). Rewrite the definition. 

(b). Write an original statement using the verb in the 
past tense. 

(c). Change the statement to the past negative. 

(d). Change the statement to the past interrogative. 

VII. The next day assign two or three of the verbs so 
treated to each member of the class for a blackboard 
exercise and let the children correct each other’s work. 

VIII. Run through the alphabet using the method out- 
lined under III, IV, V, VI, and VII. Before you have 
spent many weeks on this there will be few mistakes in 
these particular verb forms. Admitting the monotony 
and tedious routine of this exercise, it is nevertheless 
effective, and gives the repetition so much needed in every 
language form. As Prof. H. R. Diggs said, it is a mul- 
tiplication drill in language. 

IX. Use the ‘‘animal, vegetable, and mineral game,’’ 
or the simpler, ‘‘I am thinking of something or someone,’’ 
the class asking questions to be answered by ‘‘Yes,’’ or 
‘*No.’’ This is more interesting than the drill work and 
a very valuable exercise for the use of question forms. 

X. Answer no question throughout the day that has 
not been properly asked. Adopt the slogan for your 
class, ‘‘Think of your tenses?’’ Preach it often. Make 
it loom large, even if one of your pupils should say to you 
as I once heard one say, ‘‘I don’t care to think about 
tenses. I don’t believe in tenses.’’ 

After a few weeks of this campaign you will find the 
children ashamed to make that particular verb error 
publicly, and you will find them correcting it in each 
other’s speech. When you discover the blunder in written 
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work, all you will need to do is to put your chalk under 
the ‘‘did’’ and the whole class will shout out in derision 
against the ‘‘wrote’’ or the ‘‘slept’’ in the ‘‘Did you 
wrote,’’ or ‘‘he did not slept.’’ When this error has been 
appreciably reduced, start on a new campaign of eradica- 
tion with some other bad weed. There ‘s nothing new or 
original in the plan suggested—it is simply suggestive as 
a systematized attack on a selected problem. 

Another good plan for review work is to make out sets 
of drills in different subjects—comparison of adjectives, 
parts of speech, ete. Slice these and keep in different 
envelopes. Use a different envelope each day. Let each 
child draw a slip and write at the blackboard, choosing 
another when that is finished. A record of perfect work 
may be kept in one corner of the blackboard as an incen- 
tive and comparison. The few minutes before school 
opens on bad weather for day-school pupils and the odds 
and ends of time unplanned for in any school may be 
utilized in this way. 

Turning to the more concrete possibilities of language 
teaching, the project method has long been the approved 
means of keeping the deaf child interested in language 
usage. This is not the first instance in which teachers 
have been surprised to find some of their most cherished 
methods exploited in the public schools under some new 
and high sounding title. The basic principle of the pro- 
ject method has long been known to teachers of the deaf 
as the ‘‘mother’s’’ method or the ‘‘natural method.’’ It 
is simply the idea of taking the thing of most immediate 
and vital interest in the child’s world and letting it lead 
him out into learning or ‘‘experience.’’ The teacher of 
the deaf must differ from the teacher of the hearing 
child in her application of the principle, because her aim 
is different. The teacher of the deaf is concerned pri- 
marily with surrounding the child with the language to 
handle his problem. The hearing child may venture into 
paths of ramification which a deaf child cannot follow. 
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The child should inaugurate and use his initiative up to 
a certain point, but the teacher of the deaf child must 
limit and set boundaries or her child will flounder in a 
hopeless bog of language confusion. 

Last fall a discarded doll house was brought out of the 
basement for a class which needed drill in the names of 
furniture, parts of the house and rooms. The children 
proceeded to paint and furnish the house. They volun- 
tarily made all sorts of furniture out of little pieces of 
wood which they had found in a factory. Two rugs were 
woven and all sorts of ingenuity used in fashioning the 
fireplace, floor lamp, telephone, mail box, gas stove, bath 
tub and a mirror in the medicine chest. Tacks were used 
as faucets in the bath tub and for the gas stove handles. 

Another class went to the woods and sawed limbs from 
trees to get specimens of different woods. These were 
arranged on a heavy cardboard chart in sets of three. 
A eross section of each, a lengthwise section, and a piece 
of the bark were glued on in order. 

A nature book was made of blue prints, wild flowers 
and leaves were placed against the glass of a photog- 
rapher’s printing frame. Next was placed a piece of 
architect’s blue print paper. The glass was turned to the 
sun for a few minutes, the paper removed, dipped in 
water and then dried and pasted into books which the 
children made with pasteboard covers and bound in at- 
tractive wall paper. A short description of each leaf or 
flower was written accompanying the picture. 

In connection with the study of Iowa, large loose-leaf 
books, the shape of Iowa’s map, were made and filled with 
pictures classified under industries, products, homes, 
streets, cities, and so forth. Books shaped like ears of 
corn were used for compositions on the different parts of 
corn, the value of the stalk, the cob, the kernel, the silk, 
the husk, and the many products derived from it, as oil, 
sugar, syrup, etc. 

Another booklet planned was shaped like a pig and 
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little stories about another of Iowa’s chief industries 
were written. 

The most attractive and thorough project suitable for 
a farming community is a real farm project. For this pur- 
pose a visit may be made to a typical farm, and the differ- 
ent fields, pastures, fences, gates and gardens noted. The 
children should draw a plan of the farm upon their 
return, and then a tiny farm with all its appurtenances 
may be made in miniature. A large table or two tables 
may be placed together and covered with sand, sawdust 
or cork for the ground work. This may then be laid out 
in fields and gardens with pasteboard houses and sheds, 
animals of clay or paper, various tools, machinery, wind- 
mills, silos, walks, fences and hedges made of any fancied 
material. Great ingenuity can be exercised in these 
details. Broken bits of sponge, colored green, for trees 
or hedges, and finely chipped green tissue paper for 
good grass. Tiny telephone poles, and even a system of 
electric lights may be installed and a real battery con- 
nection ean be effected. Wire hairpins, pins and bits of 
tin and wire can be used in making tools, such as rakes 
and hoes. 

A simpler project, but one very useful, is the building 
of a house, not too large of course. Many language 
lessons can be obtained from the sawing and nailing and 
roofing. Then the girls can make curtains for the win- 
dows. It is surprising how original the children can be 
if there are one or two with ideas to set them going. 

All sorts of lessons can be based on these projects, such 
as the imaginary cost of the fence around the farm, the 
number of feet in the dimensions of the house and the 
amount of money the farmer’s wife will get for her 
eggs. 

The excursion vies with the material project in furnish- 
ing language material. In good weather a class may go 
out once a week. While this will not give an opportunity 
to assimilate all that is possible in connection with it, it 
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gives background for subsequent lessons whenever they 
arise. It is advisable to plan the excursion for the middle 
of the week allowing two days to prepare for it and two 
to review it. 

It is not necessary to work for months and months on 
one excursion like this. Our deaf chidren ought to see 
everything they can see just as fast as they can see it 
to give them a background for later work in history and 
geography, even though they don’t completely use every- 
thing they have seen on excursions in that time. 

A class in the Des Moines Day-School has visited the 
following places in the last two years and a half: a flour 
mill, an ice house, a miniature house factory, the city jail 
or municipal building, a leather tannery, a furniture 
factory, a cracker factory, a newspaper office. 

The children have been down in a coal mine several 
hundred feet, in a cement brick factory, a brick and tile 
yard, a grain elevator, a book bindery. They have been 
to the state capitol several times when the senate and 
house of representatives were in session. They have 
shaken hands with the governor and he has given them his 
autograph on a ecard. They have visited the state his- 
torical building and the museum accompanying it, an 
envelope factory, a woolen mill, a garment factory making 
dresses and other articles, a blacksmith shop, a wholesale 
warehouse for storing and distributing fruit and 
‘‘shipped-in’’ products, a tea and coffee testing and pack- 
ing house, a meat packing house, a tire factory, a broom 
factory, and a bank where they were shown all through 
the building and were allowed to go into the vault and 
hold bags of money, thousands of dollars. They visited 
a hosiery mill and ‘‘The Homestead,’’ a large farm pub- 
lishing concern. It was really very interesting. Univer- 
sally people are interested in the children and will try 
to help them in every way they can—sometimes extending 
unusual courtesies. 

The children had read of how the tea tasters taste the 
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tea, and after they had gone through the tea and coffee 
house they saw the table with the cups around and no 
man near it, and they hesitated; they were not quite 
ready to leave. They said they wanted to see the man 
taste the tea. So he said, ‘‘I will taste the tea for you.’’ 
He sat down and showed them how he tasted the tea. 
It was very interesting, because he drew the tea into his 
mouth and extended his cheeks in a very noisy manner. 
He apologized, saying, ‘‘The children won’t understand 
that, but I don’t swallow the tea. I just taste it in my 
cheeks, because I couldn’t distinguish between the differ- 
ent kinds of tea.if I didn’t do it that way.’’ But they 
had read that in the book and remembered it. They 
recalled that the Japanese draw the tea in noisily, to be 
polite and show that they appreciated it. So, little things 
of that sort are brought home to them, and they gain a 
knowledge of the different sorts of materials and the 
value and necessity of labor. They have worlds of in- 
quiry opened up to them and are able to grasp new ideas 
with quick intelligence. 

Then they have a valuable lesson after the trip in writ- 
ing a thank-you note to the superintendent for showing 
them through the plant, or for any other courtesies 
extended. 

Whatever the method used in teaching language to 
the deaf, it would seem to those who have sweat blood in 
the process that any method were justifiable if only Eng- 
lish be gotten across to the deaf child. Given an 
awakened desire, the language medium, the power to 
help himself with reference book and dictionary, a fund 
of general information about many things and habitual 
interest in all things which touch him, and the inter- 
mediate department has fulfilled its mission to the deaf 
child. It has achieved. 

MRS. MYRTLE L. HENDERSON, 
Principal, Day-School for the Deaf, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


OBSERVATIONS ON FOREIGN SCHOOLS* 


It has been my privilege during the past thirty years 
to visit 29 schools for the deaf in the United States, 2 in 
Canada, 6 in South America, 17 in England, 18 in France, 
2 in Germany, 3 in Switzerland, 16 in Italy and Sicily, 
10 in the Orient,—making a total of 103, not including 
my own school. 

You all remember Mrs. Malaprop’s very acute remark 
that ‘‘comparisons are odorous.’’ This is not the time, 
or the place, nor am I the one, to make unpleasant com- 
parisons between the schools in different parts of the 
world. Sweeping statements are always risky, and some- 
times inaccurate, but if I were to be so foolhardy as to 
make a sweeping comparison of the schools for the deaf 
in the United States with those of other parts of the 
world, I might say that, in my opinion, the degree of 
education attained and the amount of general information 
given, as well as the final preparation for life, are greater 
in the schools for the deaf of the United States than in 
those of any other part of the world. But if some one 
of you stood up at this point and called my attention to 
the fact that in the city of Buenos Aires, in the Argentine, 
there is a school for deaf girls that in all these respects 
surpasses many of the schools in the United States, I 
should have to say that he was correct. I might even add 
that, to may personal knowledge, the same was true of a 
school in Florence, Italy, in Rangoon, Burma, and of 
more than one school in England. But these detached 
facts would not destroy the truth of my previous general 
statement. 

Schools for the deaf are, in some respects, in the same 
class as eggs. You all know there are good eggs and bad 
eggs, but we judge a crate of eggs by the comparative 
number of good ones. 


*A paper read at the twenty-fourth meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa, July 1, 
1925. 
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With the exception of the United States, Japan and 
England, practically all countries of the world now con- 
duct their schools for the deaf exclusively by the oral 
method, theoretically, without the official use of the sign 
language or finger spelling. The completeness and con- 
scientiousness with which the method is followed vary 
widely with the character and the devotion of the teach- 
ing and supervising staff of the individual schools. 

If I once more took my courage in my hands and 
ventured upon another sweeping statement, I might say 
that my own observations have shown that the oral meth- 
od of educating the deaf is most carefully and completely 
followed throughout the world by schools under the con- 
duct of female religious orders. The truth of this gen- 
eralization is in no way refuted by the fact that the best 
oral schools known to me are not conducted by any of 
those orders. 

There is something about the personal devotion to 
duty, and to childhood, that is required by the successful 
teacher of the deaf by the oral method, that is peculiarly 
characteristic of the nun, and which is beautifully put 
into practice by those devoted women who seek no other 
recompense in life than the consciousness of duty done 
and good accomplished. In addition to the unfailing 
faithfulness with which they employ speech in all their 
communication with their pupils and charges, there is 
usually a spirit of spontaneity and affection between 
pupil and teacher and supervisor that is beautiful. This, 
added to the immaculate cleanliness, perfect order, and 
wholesome living conditions almost invariably found in 
schools under the direction of nuns, much more than 
counterbalanees, in my opinion, the somewhat limited 
educational field covered in some instances. 

I cannot speak in the same inclusively admiring terms 
of the schools I have visited that are conducted by male 
religious orders where the actual teaching is done by men, 
and not by nuns under the direction of a priest. 
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I am equally unable to speak with general admiration 
of the government schools of the world, where the teachers 
and directors are government employees. There is a 
blighting and stultifying effect evident in all such in- 
stitutions that is both unfortunate and hard to explain. 

After thirty-seven years of intimate association with 
the education of the deaf, I am profoundly impressed 
with the belief that there are few, if any, human activ- 
ities whose success depends so entirely upon the character 
and personality of the individual engaged as is the case 
with the education of the deaf by the oral method. May 
I state once more my definition of the oral method as 
that method of educating the deaf in which no use is 
ever made, during the entire educational period, by any 
employee of the school of the sign language or finger 
spelling in communicating with the pupils. Unless the 
conduct of the school lives up to this definition it is not, 
in my esteem, an oral school, and it is with this in mind 
that I have used the qualifying words ‘‘theoretically’’ 
and ‘‘officially’’ in my general statement concerning the 
method employed throughout the greater part of the 
world. I am a whole-hearted believer in the oral method 
when it is conducted in accordance with my definition, 
but, like ‘‘liberty,’’ many sins are committed in its name. 

My study of foreign schools has convinced me that we 
who must conduct our schools in the English language 
suffer from a severe handicap in the teaching of speech 
as compared with those who can work in Italian and 
Spanish. The articulation problems involved in the cor- 
rect utterance of those languages are very simple when 
compared with the number, complexity, and random 
character of the English sounds, and the pronunciation 
of English words. 

I myself found the average articulation of the pupils 
in Italian schools clearer and more intelligible to stran- 
gers than in schools where English was the language. 
If I made a statement of personal opinion as to the aver- 
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age clarity of speech of the deaf in schools of different 
nationalities, I think it would follow this order: Italian, 
German, Spanish, French, English. As I am not familiar 
with Scandinavian and Russian schools I cannot assign 
a position to them. 

I am always full of fresh interest whenever I enter a 
school I have never visited, for each school has an in- 
dividuality of its own and differs in some respects from 
other schools. Frequently I find some device, or arrange- 
ment that is of special interest, perhaps for its desirability, 
perhaps for its undesirablity. I might mention here a few 
of the things that could be usefully adopted in our own 
country. 

The most broadly important innovations, in my opinion, 
that I have met with that does not exist in the United 
States are the public day-schools for the partially deaf 
that have been established in London as part of the Coun- 
ty Council educational system, and in a few other places 
by local education authorities. The idea is to provide 
these schools eventually for all the partially deaf pupils 
with whom it is possible to communicate to some extent 
by ear, and also for those pupils who have become deaf 
after language and speech have been acquired. 

That would leave the other special schools for the deaf 
for the use of the totally, congenitally deaf who present 
a somewhat different, and more difficult educational prob- 
lem. The theory upon which these schools have been es- 
tablished is excellent, although that theory has not as yet 
been fully lived up to, and very many partially deaf and 
adventitiously deaf pupils are still found in the other 
schools for the deaf in London and elsewhere in England, 
and those schools are very reluctant to give them up. 

They are also beginning in England, as we in the 
United States are beginning, to pay more attention to the 
“‘hard of hearing’’ children in the public schools, but 
that phase did not seem to me any further along, if as 
far, as it is with us. 
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In England, too, they have, what we most certainly 
should have, a school exclusively for the feeble-minded 
deaf. 

Another thing that I found in operation in some of 
the London day-schools might, I believe, be very wisely 
adopted by our own city schools. This is a ‘‘school jour- 
ney,’’ as it is called, that is taken each spring to some 
place in the country, or at the seashore. The expense is 
partly defrayed by the County Council and partly by 
funds earned by the pupils by making fancy work, candy, 
toys, ete., for sale. The prospective outing, which usually 
lasts about two weeks, is used for months in advance as 
an incentive to practical language work, and a great 
amount of live language is taught both during the outing 
and after it is over. A set of books prepared in one 
school by and for the pupils in preparation and in record- 
ing the trip was one of the most effective language helps 
I have ever seen. I consider this whole scheme one of 
the most valuable things in the whole London County 
Council work for the deaf. 

The division that is made in the London County Coun- 
cil schools for the deaf of the pupils up to thirteen years 
of age and those from thirteen to sixteen seemed to ma 
excellent. Up to thirteen the school work is almost wholly 
intellectual and both boys and girls are taught together. 
At the age of thirteen the girls are sent to small residen- 
tial schools and the boys to other residential schools, and 
there a considerable portion of each day is devoted to 
the teaching of trades. I was especially impressed with 
the manner in which the language work was correlated 
with the trade teaching in one of these schools for older 
girls, showing how successful such correlation can be if 
intelligently carried out. 

In one of the London County Council schools I saw a 
clever application to the teaching of speech to the deaf 
of a characteristic of certain gas flames that has been 
familiar to the physicist for many years. Those who at- 
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tend the conference in London this summer will see this 
demonstrated by the same clever young lady who spent 
an hour showing it to me. These flames, when properly 
adjusted, respond with surprising sensitiveness to definite 
pitches and definite qualities of sound. This characteristic 
action can be made very evident to the deaf child and 
will oceur whenever he makes a tone of the desired, or 
undesired, quality. I believe a technique can be worked 
out that will be of real service in improving the quality 
of voice of our pupils and increasing the flexibility and 
inflection of their speech. 

In a school in Naples each child is supplied with a tiny 
windmill of simple construction that is made very useful 
in developing lung power and breath control. I described 
this in my account of the school that appeared in the 
Volta Review. 


In the largest and oldest of the institutions for the deaf 
in England I was delighted to find four small cottages, 
perfectly appointed to house fifteen little deaf children 
each, together with their teachers and house mothers and 
the necessary school rooms. They are four complete and 
lovely homes where these sixty little deaf children from 
five to eight years of age live and learn under practically 
normal family conditions. My only regret was that these 
conditions were not extended to the other four hundred 
and fifty pupils in the institution. 


I found in a few European schools an exploitation of 
the labor of the pupils for the profit of the institution 
that aroused my anger and contempt, but I am glad to 
say it was rare. Usually the time of the pupils, when 
used at all, was for their intellectual or trade training, 
and where any profit accrued from the sale of articles 
made it was at least shared with those whose labor pro- 
duced them. There seemed to me a great deal of ‘‘lost 
motion’’ in the operation of many of the institutions, and 
a sad waste of precious hours that might have been made 
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permanently profitable to the children either in intel- 
ligently planned play, or in work. 

Standards of living and of sanitation are much lower 
in all parts of the world than in the United States, so 
that, though in many instances the living and teaching 
conditions in the schools seemed very crude and limited, 
the relation to the general standard of the community 
was not very different from the relation of conditions in 
many of our own institutions to the average living con- 
ditions of their locality in the United States. 

I did not find that the quality of educational success 
was always proportional to the material equipment. 
Some very excellent results were produced with very 
limited and antiquated equipment, and I was more than 
once impressed with the truth of the remark once made 
about the great educator, Mark Hopkins, that ‘‘ Hopkins 
on one end of a log and the student on the other made 
a very efficient university.”’ 

There is a certain similarity about the education of 
the deaf all over the world, but, unfortunately, no stand- 
ardization has been attained. This, I think, is the 
greatest need. A standardization, and then a gradual 
raising of the standard. I think the average standard, 
both of education and of equipment, is higher in the 
United States than elsewhere, but here, as well as every- 
where else in the world, there is a painful lack of uni- 
formity in what constitutes a school for the deaf. I 
believe this standardization must begin with standardizing 
the training and requirements for teachers and the provi- 
sion for more, as well as better, teachers. The foundation 
upon which this must rest is better pay and better work- 
ing and living conditions for the teachers, in order to 
attract the type of persons needed and to retain them in 
the profession. 

I think there should be established some organization 
that is officially recognized by the Convention, the Ameri- 
ean Association, the Society of Progressive Oral Advo- 
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cates, and all other organizations interested in the edu- 
cation of the deaf, as authorized to hold examinations at 
fixed intervals and give certificates to teachers passing the 
examination, and that the teachers who hold that certi- 
ficate should be entitled to the highest pay given, for the 
grade taught and years of teaching in the school in which 
they are employed. Other teachers who have not passed 
the official examination may be employed, but at less 
salary, thus giving teachers an incentive to fit themselves 
to pass the examination officially set by the organization 
created jointly by the leading groups connected with the 
education of the deaf. Such an official examination would 
tend to compel the various training organizations to 
standardize their courses in order to fit their graduates 
to pass the examination and so be in a position to receive 
the highest salaries. 

This arrangement is now in operation in England and 
I think bids fair to prove of great value in improving 
the quality of their teaching body. 

The first step toward this end in the United States 
would seem to me to be the securing from each school for 
the deaf a promise to recognize the certificate given by an 
organization created through joint action of the leading 
organizations of educators of the deaf by giving the 
highest salaries paid for a given grade to teachers holding 
that certificate. Once this promise has been secured the 
organizations could choose a joint committee authorized 
to organize the examining board by which the certificates 
would be issued. 

When we have an adequate supply of adequately 
trained and standardized teachers for our schools we can 
begin to standardize the curriculum and more accurately 
classify the schools. 

I leave this proposal with you in the hope that it may 
lead to some action along this line. 

JOHN D. WRIGHT, 
Principal of the Wright Oral School, New York City. 


MORE AND BETTER ENGLISH* 


This title is not of my own choosing. The chairman of 
your program committee, in writing to ask me to contribute 
something toward the program, rather jokingly suggested 
that I would probably choose this particular subject. At 
least I took his suggestion as a joke—at first. It seemed 
such a tremendous subject for any one teacher to handle. 
Then as I thought about it, I came to feel that, after all, 
‘*More and Better English’’ is one of the chief goals of 
every teacher of the deaf. It has been discussed in this 
country for over a hundred years, and we are no nearer 
a solution of this problem than our grandfathers were—if 
indeed we are as near a solution as they. Personally, I 
have known a large number of the well-educated deaf 
persons of this country. My entire life has been spent 
among them, and when I compare the English of our 
pupils of to-day with that of the older graduates of our 
schools, it makes me feel very humble. What is it that 
we lack in our teaching to-day? For it is evident that 
we do lack something—our results show that. And so if, 
in any way, I can add my mite toward answering this 
perennial question of how to give our pupils more and 
better English, I shall be glad to try. 

In an experience of twenty-five years of teaching lan- 
guages at Gallaudet College, the two things that have im- 
pressed me most in our students, especially those fresh 
from the schools, are lack of thinking, and the erasing 
habit. 

Practically all our language work at college is done by 
writing. Often it is done on paper, outside of the class- 


*A paper read before the twenty-fourth meeting of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
July 2, 1925. 
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room, and then copied on the blackboards during recita- 
tion period when criticisms are made by the teacher, and 
corrections are entered into the students’ notebooks. 
Wherever possible the teacher simply underlines the mis- 
take or the blackboard and the student corrects it him- 
self. He is usually able to do this. A very large number 
of the mistakes are habitual, and there is no necessity for 
their being made—they are the result of lack of thinking. 


Frequently, for the sake of variety,—for one of the 
deadly sins in the teaching of English, is to make class 
work monotonous drudgery—our students are assigned 
subjects and asked to write on the blackboard with little 
or no preparation. Then it is that the erasing habit 
comes into play! Armed with a crayon in one hand, and 
in the other an eraser, for apparently the latter is as 
mighty a weapon as the proverbial sword or pen, the 
student rushes for his favorite blackboard, and without 
stopping to think at all, proceeds to write and to erase. 
Some of the results are marvellous. The very angels 
would weep over them. 


Great was the dismay that spread among the members 
of my class in English last winter, when the edict went 
forth banishing all erasers from the classroom, and re- 
quiring each student to spend at least five minutes by the 
clock in careful, if not prayerful, thought before writing 
a single word on paper or blackboard. But their wrath 
turned to interest when I told them a little incident of 
my own early training in English. Perhaps you will par- 
don me for repeating it here, as it has to do with my 
father, of blessed memory—admittedly one of the greatest 
teachers of the deaf that America has produced. His own 
command of English was unexcelled. I had the very 
great privilege of acting as his secretary, during the last 
four years of his life. It was after his retirement as 
principal of the New York Institution for the Deaf. He 
had a voluminous correspondence, and for the first time 
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in his life, unlimited time at his disposal. It was in the 
days before typewriters, and I knew nothing of short- 
hand. I well remember how he would sit at one side of 
his big desk, that is now in my classroom at Gallaudet, 
and I would sit at the other side. It seemed hours, some- 
times, to the young girl before the father spoke a word. 
He would sit there, thinking, thinking, smoking, puffing 
at his cigar, still thinking, then suddenly he would begin 
to dictate a flow of language so smooth, so clear, so elegant, 
that on being read aloud afterwards, not a word would 
have to be changed. The girl, sitting opposite, pen 
poised for instant action, became so inspired that she, 
too, was eager to do her best, and so the daily task be- 
came a sort of game of friendly rivalry between these 
two, and when the letter, or whatever was being written, 
was completed, the mere mechanical side was a fitting 
setting for the harmonious language—there were no blots, 
no erasures, no mis-spelled words. It was not necessary 
to make a copy. And now, thirty years later, that same 
game of language is being played again, on opposite sides 
of that same old desk, with a teacher and pupils each 
trying to produce work that will have few mistakes and 
no erasures. We often fall short of our aim, of course, 
but that aim must be high, in order to succeed. 


I believe that anything that is worth being written at 
all, is worth being written well, the first time. There 
should be no ‘‘rough copies,’’ no careless, habitual mis- 
takes. Let us form the habit of correct language. It is 
possible, if we start out right, but it requires eternal 
vigilance on the part of both teacher and pupil. There 
must be no indifference on either side. 

Someone once said that language is for the purpose of 
expressing thoughts. If there are no thoughts, how can 
our pupils produce language. There is a kind of mental 
laziness among the deaf, due to their early period of 
semi-isolation before they go to school and learn to com- 
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municate with their fellowmen. We must shake them up 
mentally, and keep them alert all through their school 
days, or the deadly torpor of mental inactivity will over- 
come them. We must stimulate their imagination. We 
must make them think and then, thinking, they will burst 
forth, if not into song, like the poet, at least into ex- 
pressive and idiomatic English. 

This question of stimulating the imagination is a very 
grave one. The hearing child, from his early infancy, 
absorbs stories without realizing it. His mother sings 
him lullabies, or tells him fairy tales. He learns all about 
the childhood of the little Jesus. His very prayers at 
his mother’s knee draw on his imagination. He goes to 
Sunday School before he goes to real school. When he 
starts in at the latter, he already knows all about it from 
hearing his older brothers and sisters or playmates tell 
of their daily experiences. They probably ‘‘play school’’ 
at home. Perhaps he has even been taken to visit the 
school, and knows the teacher. He is eager for all the 
new experiences that he knows are to come to him. But 
the lonely little deaf child is cut off from all this. What 
does he know of stories and songs and schools? His 
earliest impression of school is a huge place where he is 
deserted by his father and mother. No one has ever 
prepared his imagination for such a place, how could any- 
one? His language at this time, if indeed he has any at 
all, before going to school, is confined to the names of 
familiar objects, and to expressing his merest wants. 
When we appreciate all this, isn’t it a wonder that the 
deaf learn anything at all? Ought we not to be thrilled 
by the possibility of rousing their latent imagination and 
of leading them step by step, patiently, oh very patiently, 
into the light of knowledge? Without this quickening of 
imagination it seems to me they can never grow intel- 
lectually. It is because of this dormant imagination that 
they fail to project themselves, as it were, into other 
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times, places and conditions than their actual present 
surroundings, and so their reading, their thoughts, and 
their resultant language are too often ‘‘stale, flat and 
unprofitable.’’ 

One of the most delightful responsive students I ever 
had was the great-granddaughter of Thomas H. Gallaudet. 
She was congenitally deaf, but had been blessed (for un- 
der the circumstances it was a blessing) with a grand- 
mother also congenitally deaf. This grandmother was 
known among all her friends as a most graphic sign 
maker, and entertaining mimic. Nowadays, were she on 
the stage, we would call her a dramatic impersonator. 
She told her little granddaughter all the stories and 
folklore that most deaf children miss, and by the time 
that girl came to college she had a remarkable acquain- 
tance with literature, ranging from Mother Goose to 
Shakespeare. I always felt that her Mother Goose was 
responsible for her vivid imagination, for the wisest and 
best deaf teacher I ever knew, Miss Ida Montgomery, her- 
self a deep Shakespearian scholar, used to say that with- 
out Mother Goose as a beginning no one could truly ap- 
preciate Shakespeare. At any rate, this student was the 
only member of her class who knew anything about 
Mother Goose when she came to college, and she was one 
of the very few who received the mark of 100 in a history 
examination. Her recitations in ancient history were a 
delight. There was no dry-as-dust reproducing from 
memory of the mere words of the book when her turn 
came. She positively threw herself into those old charac- 
ters, and made them alive once more, and acted out their 
deeds, even in a written recitation. 


I have never taught little children, and I feel that I 
know nothing about that part of our work, but I have 
seen other teachers arrange plays based on the reading 
of their pupils, and design various parts and characters 
to be acted out till the children were alive with enthu- 
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siasm. Their imagination was kindled and they were afire 
to act out all the stories they read. And this gave an 
impetus to their reading, which we all know needs en- 
couraging. It is said that the old Hebrews, in Biblical 
times, had such simplicity of thought and directness of 
language, that no complicated constructions or involved 
questions came within their comprehension. Their mental 
processes were aroused only by concrete pictures and 
stories, hence the beautiful parables of the New Testa- 
ment. We modern teachers would do well to imitate that 
way of spelling to the imagination. 

Some successful teachers ask questions, and still more 
questions, and yet not enough. All of us have noticed 
how difficult it is for the deaf child to answer a question 
definitely. I believe that is one reason why some of them 
fail in college examinations. They do not draw on their 
imagination. Often they have no imagination to fall back 
on. 


I have had considerable experience during recent years, 
in teaching English to foreigners, outside of school hours. 
I find that their mistakes and their methods of thinking 
are very similar to those of the deaf. ‘The Japanese, es- 
pecially, invariably answer ‘‘no,’’ when they mean ‘‘yes,”’ 
and vice versa. Not long ago I asked one of my Japanese 
pupils if she had a wrist watch. The question was simply 
to teach the word ‘‘wrist watch,’’ as we were liaving a 
lesson on various kinds of timepieces, and I had to point 
to my own watch to make her understand. She looked 
puzzled for a moment, and then smilingly answered ‘‘ Yes, 
I have no wrist watch.’’ Do I hear someone in the au- 
dience humming ‘‘Yes, we have no bananas to-day?’’ 
Yet, why should we not say this? We have learned, and 
in turn we painstakingly teach Johnnie, that we must 
not put two negatives together, and then he wonders 
resentfully why he must write ‘‘No, I have no eraser.’’ 
One of the finest language exercises I know I found in 
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a French book. I have yet to see it in an English book. 
It consists of answers, sometimes not full sentences, but 
perfectly idiomatic phrases, for which the pupil must sup- 
ply appropriate questions. When my first year students 
in French come upon this exercise for the first time, they 
simply do not know what to do. They have seldom, if 
ever, met anything like it in English, how can they be 
expected to do it in French? But if they can only be 
prevailed upon to use their imagination, helped along by 
the little French story which they have just read, and 
on which these questions should be based, they do better 
than they expect. 

Another valuable exercise for stimulating the imagina- 
tion and for giving practice in the idiomatic phrases of 
the day is a written conversation. This may be between 
the teacher and the pupil, or again between two pupils, 
or between the pupil and an imaginary second person, 
in which case, of course, the pupil writes both parts. 
This is also a means of teaching some of the customs of 
calls, visits and other social occasions. Though more and 
more of our pupils are coming to speak intelligently, 
there will always be some who prefer to communicate witb 
their hearing friends by means of writing, and they 
should be able to do it graciously as well as without em- 
barrassment. 

I have used the phrase ‘‘idiomatic English’’ more than 
once in this paper. We all know what this means, but 
how many of us succeed in giving it to our pupils? In 
our eagerness to give them correct grammatical forms, are 
we not prone to err on the side of correctness, like the 
person who is so erect that she fairly bends backward? 
We drill on the passive voice, for instance. We must 
teach it, of course, but the pupil is so charmed with the 
new form he has learned that he uses it in season and out, 
mostly out, blissfully unaware that his hearing brothers 
and sisters are using it less and less. The excessive use 
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of the passive voice is not a deaf-mutism—yet—but it is 
fast approaching it, in proportion as its use among well 
educated hearing persons is decreasing. At Gallaudet, 
we are trying to relegate it to the discard, along with the 
eraser and the direct discourse and various stilted forms 
such as ‘‘give the book to me,’’ instead of ‘‘give me the 
book,’’ and kindred constructions. The minute details 
resultant upon action work are necessary evils for a 
while, but why encourage them any longer than need 
be? We expect little Willie to write ‘‘Miss Blank gave 
an orange to me. I thanked her. She said ‘You are wel- 
come’. I was surprised.’’ But why allow Willie to keep 
on in a perpetual and habitual state of surprise? 

In our efforts to obtain idiomatic English, we should 
not overlook the importance of verb tenses. Few pupils 
use the pluperfect tense correctly, in fact some of them 
have never heard of it when they come to college. It 
is a great handicap to have to teach it for the first time 
when we meet it in first year Latin. The progressive 
tenses, also, seem almost unknown,—yet they are very 
idiomatic. ‘‘The’’ and ‘‘a’’ of course are a source of 
untold difficulties. The teacher who can work out an 
infallible method of presenting these two little words to 
the mind of the deaf pupil, in such a way that he will re- 
member their correct use, will indeed be a genius. It is 
one of the things that simply has not been done. I will 
not say ‘‘ean not be done,’’ for that would be to admit 
failure, and we teachers of the deaf must not admit that. 

After all, ‘‘genius is but the infinite capacity for taking 
pains.’’ And one of the pains that teachers of the deaf 
must voluntarily endure, is that of constant repetition. 
We must take nothing for granted. The hearing child has 
facts, language, information of all kinds, repeated to him 
in innumerable forms. Much of this he absorbs almost 
unconsciously through the ear, without any deliberate at- 
tempt on the part of those around him to convey these 
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new ideas. The little deaf child gleans his knowledge 
through the eye alone, admittedly a slower channel of 
communication to the brain than the ear, and the eye 
must depend largely upon the conscious effort of those 
who love the child sufficiently to speak directly to him. 
He loses all chance repetitions. We must make those up 
to him in school. We must explain constantly, and re- 
peat our explanation even at the risk of being tiresome. 
How often we hear the inexperienced teacher exclaim: 
‘Johnny’ Jones is so stupid! I taught him that very 
thing last week, or last month, or even last year, as the 
case may be—and now he can’t remember it!’’ Isn’t it 
rather the teacher who is stupid, when she fondly thinks 
that one explanation will suffice for all time? The very 
simplest things are the biggest stumbling blocks to the 
deaf child, because the teacher takes it for granted that 
he understands. Ask questions about the lesson. Make 
it alive. Be enthusiastic yourself, and you will create 
enthusiasm in your pupils. Incidentally, drill, drill, drill, 
—but don’t let them know that they are being drilled! 
Let the constant drops of repetition sink in, and eventu- 
ally you may hope to open the way for the spontaneous 
fountain of language. 


Another point that I would emphasize is short words 
and simple language. In these days of strenuous com- 
petition in business, when every invention is annihilating 
time and space, there is no room for long and involved 
sentences, nor for unusual words. The modern slogan 
might well be: ‘‘State your point, directly and concisely.’’ 
One must have a live vocabulary, but a simple one. En- 
eourage the use of the dictionary. Teach spelling. The 
unsophisticated say ‘‘The deaf ought to spell well.’’ As 
a matter of fact, they don’t! What is a mere transposi- 
tion or omission of letters, to the eye alone, unless the 
difference in meaning is carefully explained? What hear- 
ing child would talk about the ‘‘United States,’’ or the 
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‘‘immoral gods,’’ or the ‘‘Cross of Cavalry?’’ Yet even 
the adult deaf person often makes these mistakes, or 
similar ones, because his vocabulary does not include all 
words that look alike. We must train the child, care- 
fully, in the correct choice of words, and work up a 
sentiment for simple language. If we can only convince 
him that this is the style now, we may persuade him to 
adopt it! He is quick enough to recognize the style in 
clothes, or even in automobiles. Let us guide him in the 
proper style of language, also. 


Finally, let us pay more attention to the neglected 
subject of proper notes and letters. It has fallen to my 
lot to read some of the examinations for admission to 
college. Among the questions this year, were ‘‘Write a 
note of thanks after a visit at the home of a friend,’’ and 
‘‘Write a note of sympathy.’’ I would like to quote a 
few of the answers, taken at random, but time forbids. 
The salutation of many of them is ‘‘Dear Sir’’ or ‘‘Dear 
Madame,’’ or ‘‘Dear Friend.’? How many letters do we 
receive from hearing persons nowadays beginning ‘‘ Dear 
Friend’’? Some are even signed with the writer’s title, 
such as ‘‘Miss’’ or ‘‘Mrs.’’—in friendly letters! Surely 
it is not expecting too much to ask that the graduates of 
our schools shall be able to express two of the most com- 
mon amenities of life in simple, natural English. We 
are not doing our duty by these pupils of ours if we do 
not lead them to an appreciation of hospitality and friend- 
ship, and the desire to express sympathy in time of 
trouble. Fortunately the desire is there, the heart is in 
the right place; all that is needed is a little encouragement. 


Do we ever make fun of our pupils? Do we laugh at 
their mistakes? Or are we patient, and loving, and kind? 
Do we give them all we can of ourselves, and then some 
more, or are we content to work by the clock? Our 
success as teachers and friends, for we can not be one 
without the other, depends upon our answers to these 
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questions. Let us ask questions of ourselves as well as 
of our pupils. Let us stimulate our own imagination and 
broaden our own viewpoint by wide reading and deep 
thinking before we presume to guide these children of 
silence into the open highway of communication with 
their fellow men. The path that leads to it is steep and 
slippery. It requires patience and perseverance, but once 
we attain the height, we shall forget the common struggles 
of pupil and teacher in our happiness over our common 
success. 


ELIZABETH PEET, 


Professor of Languages in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF DEAF GIRLS* 


The two most important problems in the education of 
the deaf are language and character building, but a close 
rival to these is their industrial training. Schools for 
the deaf very early established industrial departments, 
doing so, if I am not much mistaken, before those for 
normal children had awakened to their importance. These 
early educators recognized the necessity of fitting their 
charges, so far as possible, to earn their own living, realiz- 
ing that they were so handicapped by their deafness, that 
they could not profitably enter shops as apprentices, there 
being no technical or manual training schools at that 
time. 

The trades taught in those days were few, and chiefly 
for the boys. It wasn’t expected that girls should earn 
their living; their place was in the home. In the early 
part of the nineteenth century, it was considered neces- 
sary to teach them only the three R’s and needlework. 

But why are deaf girls still slighted, in this twentieth 
century, when woman is coming into her own industrially 
as well as politically? Even down to the immediate pres- 
ent, of articles in our school journals upon industrial 
training, nearly all apply to the boys, with only casual 
references to work for the girls. The very able and 
interesting paper on that subject and its discussion, at 
the last Conference of Superintendents and Principals, 
printed in the Annals for May, 1924, filled thirty-five 
pages, but only three pages or so in scattered paragraphs 
referred to the girls. One page of the assembled three 
contained a plea from the mother of a deaf girl, that 


*A paper read at the twenty-fourth meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa, July 
2, 1925. 
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more attention be paid girls. The plea, however, ap- 
parently elicited no response. Schools spend hundreds, 
sometimes thousands of dollars, upon up-to-date equip- 
ment for printing and woodworking departments, where 
dollars are spent for the girls, except perhaps for laundry 
machinery, and even then that is usually installed more 
with the idea of facilitating the work of the laundry 
department than with the thought of teaching the pupils 
its use as a means of learning a trade. 

The question, ‘‘What shall we do with our boys?’’ is 
often asked, but of equal if not greater importance is, 
‘What shall we do with our girls?’’ A boy with any 
energy or ambition at all, will go out and look for work 
after leaving school, and there are ten opportunities for 
him where there is one for a girl. If he is too indolent to 
find something for himself, his father will probably find 
a job for him and compel him to go to work. On the 
other hand, the deaf girl is not so apt to strike out for 
herself, and her parents are usually slow to compel her 
to leave home to find employment, much as her financial 
help may be needed. They may make a household drudge 
of her, or go to the other extreme and let her work when 
she feels like it, but allow her to run the streets, often, 
alas! finding the mischief that lies in wait for idle hands. 

According to the Annals for January, 1925, 83 indus- 
tries or so-called industries are taught in the 169 schools 
of this country and Canada. About half of these might 
be considered feminine occupations. However basketry, 
raffia, cardboard construction, reed work, crocheting, knit- 
ting, and embroidery would hardly be reckoned as money 
making trades, taken by themselves. 

Domestic science and domestic arts are taught in only 
55 of the 63 public residential schools, where one would 
think classes in cooking and sewing could be best carried 
on and would be most needed. Dressmaking as a trade 
separate from sewing, and millinery, are listed in about 
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20 institutions, while housework and ironing find a 
place in a dozen, and poultry raising in six. 

The kinds of trades that may be taught to advantage 
depend largely upon the section of country in which the 
school is located, whether it be in a city or town, whether 
it draws its pupils chiefly from the country districts or 
from the cities. The variety and number of trades, also. 
would depend on the size of the school. An institution of 
four or five hundred pupils would necessarily demand a 
wider range than one of fifty or a hundred, and would 
be in a position from a financial standpoint to furnish 
instruction in a larger number of industries. 


For some reason, dressmaking always comes to mind 
when one thinks of an occupation for a deaf girl, for an 
expert dressmaker can be quite sure of earning a com- 
fortable living almost anywhere. All girls should, of 
course, be taught plain sewing, mending, patching, and 
darning. Even if they do not need to sew for pay, they 
will have to do those things for themselves. Many can 
be taught the fine points of dressmaking, but I am not one 
who believes that every girl who can sew a straight seam 
ean learn to make anything but the plainest of dresses. 
I should have been very sorry for myself and for my 
teacher if anyone had tried to make a dressmaker of me. 
To be sure, in my younger days, any dress for house or 
party, unless it was a Mother Hubbard, had sleeves, a 
waist, and a skirt, and they all had to be fitted and sewed 
together. Nowadays, you take a dress pattern of two 
pieces, lay it on the goods, cut out a front and a back, 
sew up the side seams, bind the neck and what answers 
for sleeves, hem the skirt, and there it is. Whether it 
comes out a bungalow apron or an evening gown depends 
largely on the material. 

If the school can afford to employ a practical milliner, 
millinery is a good business to teach girls who have an 
aptitude for that branch of handicraft. The making of 
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hats, their trimming, and the cultivation of the taste in 
the selection and combining of materials and colors, would 
all be of practical value to a girl whether she entered a 
shop, or trimmed hats for her mother and sisters in her 
own home. Few girls, comparatively, would go into either 
the dressmaking or millinery business for themselves, but 
they could find work in dressmaking or millinery es- 
tablishments. 


Laundry work and fine washing and ironing furnish 
occupation for many deaf girls, although the hours are 
often long and wearisome. A laundry proprietor in a 
city on the Pacific coast has lately been quoted in one of 
the school papers as saying: ‘‘I am not in business for my 
health. The reason I am employing deaf and dumb 
women is because they do not waste their time and mine 
chattering and ‘‘gossiping about everything under the 
sun except suds. I am tired to death of the endless 
clatter and clack of tongues and the consequent slowing 
down of business. I have two deaf women already, and 
they stick to their work. They are each worth two of the 
other magpies.’’ 


Most of the residential schools probably have laundries 
equipped with modern machinery, such as washers, tum- 
blers, extractors, mangles, and presses, so the tools are 
at hand. The need would be for some one in charge who 
was not only a good laundress but a teacher as well, and 
one who could give the girls instruction in the use of the 
different machines, teach them how the different fabrics 
should be washed, and see that they did their work as 
carefully as they would be obliged to in a commercial 
laundry. To be successful as a trade, laundry work must 
be taught as efficiently as sewing or millinery. 


Too many times in both sewing room and laundry there 
is a tendency to rush the girls through in order to finish 
a certain amount of work in a given time, losing sight of 
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the fact that the proper way of doing that work is of 
prime importance. 

In the agricultural states of the middle west and south, 
where the schools are fortunate enough to have large 
grounds not hemmed in by crowded city blocks, poultry 
raising would seem a profitable undertaking. It is harder, 
perhaps, to establish and maintain such a department 
than others, for its success depends largely upon some 
teacher in the literary department who is willing to give 
up the time necessary for its management. Other teach- 
ers, too, are pressed into service to help the pupils keep 
their accounts. 

The Colorado School was the pioneer in the chicken 
business, and the late Dr. Argo, in starting this new ven- 
ture, had the girls especially in mind, but did not expect 
any would be really ready to invest capital in a large 
plant with thousands of chickens and carry it on on a 
large scale. Too many have lost their all in such under- 
takings. He did feel, however, that it might help make an 
income for those country girls who were needed at home, 
but who often became dissatisfied because they had no 
money of their own to spend and insisted on leaving the 
farm to earn wages and so be independent. He thought 
if they were allowed to care for the poultry on the home 
farm, and knew how to do it properly, they might be 
permitted to have a part, at least, of the proceeds for 
their own use, and so would be more contented to remain. 


When the department was first started, government 
bulletins on poultry raising and poultry magazines were 
sent for and studied. Chicken houses and philo coops 
were built, the best breeds of chickens for this locality 
were chosen, and a balanced ration worked out. The 
result has been that there is a large per cent of laying 
hens, and the eggs are of so fine a quality that a ready 
market is found for them in town at the highest prices. 
People have discovered that there is quite a difference 
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between the flavor of such eggs, and that of the common 
barnyard product. 

Schools for the blind cultivate the musical ability of 
their pupils in every possible direction, on piano or violin, 
in orchestra or choral work, and in the more prosaic 
business of piano tuning. Should not the artistic talent 
of the deaf be sought out and cultivated with equally as 
much care? Just as few of the blind become concert 
performers on the piano or violin, so few of the deaf 
will become great artists or sculptors, although occasion- 
ally those are found among their numbers. However, 
aside from the personal pleasure of the individual in her 
art work, there is the cultivation of mind and hand that 
ean be turned to practical value. 


There are many branches of commercial art such as 
illustrating, advertising, making posters and magazine 
covers which would perhaps not be so well adapted to 
our girls, but there remain costume designing, the design- 
ing of wall papers and floor coverings, and interior decora- 
tion. Courses in these could be given girls who showed 
especial talent. Perhaps the most practical of these is 
interior decoration. The department and furniture stores 
in nearly all the large towns and cities, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, emphasize more and more house decoration, 
and many women of artistic ability make it an inde- 
pendent and lucrative business. Stores and studios need 
skilled women workers. The girl who has been given 
special instruction in harmony of colors, in designs for 
walls, woodwork, windows, and floors, in the placing of 
furniture, and lighting effects, would be on the road to 
profitable and fascinating employment. Combined with 
this would be needed instruction in the sewing department 
in making curtains, draperies, cushion covers, chair and 
couch coverings, with lessons on the various fabrics used, 
and their combinations. 

Deafness is no hindrance to the taking of photographs, 
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as we all know, and the retouching of negatives would be 
a congenial task for some. 


Bookkeeping, filing, and typewriting could be learned 
by those deaf girls who are fair mathematicians, and neat 
and accurate in their work. 


In an article in Current History for May upon ‘‘ Women 
as Wage Earners,’’ some rather interesting statistics are 
given, if statistics can be said ever to be interesting. 
Twenty-one leading industries for women are listed, vary- 
ing from steel and iron and machinery to candy making. 
While we would not care to have our girls don overalls 
and go into machine shops, still there is a wide range of 
‘industries left, where deafness would be no insurmount- 
able handicap. The largest number of women in modern 
trade unions are found in the cigar makers’ union, an- 
other trade which would not be recommended by many. 
Over a hundred thousand belong to the various garment 
and clothing workers’ unions, while smaller numbers 
are found among the fur and laundry workers and the 
upholsterers. 

After all, when it comes down to the last analysis, most 
of the occupations discussed apply to only a part of our 
girls, those who show especial talent in some one of the 
lines mentioned. There remains a large number, perhaps 
a majority, of average or below-average ability, who must 
be considered, and who must have some means whereby 
they can earn their own livelihood, if necessary, and at 
any rate be made useful and contented members of 
society. The modern feminist movement is not going to 
affect these young women very much. They will not 
break away from the ordinary routine in an endeavor to 
find some way for self-expression or to show their inde- 
pendence. Many who are poorly equipped become domes- 
tics, and are handicapped by their deafness and slowness, 
but still more so because they are untrained for work in 
private homes. Many of us know from our own expe- 
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rience or that of our friends the trials of a housewife who 
has taken into her home a young deaf girl with little 
knowledge of housework except that gained as one of a 
group in the school dining room or dormitory. In the 
dormitory they hurry through the sweeping and dusting 
and bed making in order to get to school on time, and in 
the dining room there is the same rush. The dishes are 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and made to stand the 
treatment they often receive, and the silverware, too, is 
strong, and will endure much before succumbing. I 
remember one summer when I was persuaded to take into 
my home a stout rosy-cheeked Scotch lassie to work for 
her board. I did teach her to handle the china with 
some degree of care, but she was no respecter of my 
grandmother’s silver spoons, which had been in daily use 
all of my lifetime, and my mother’s before me. At the 
end of the season they went to the silversmith’s to be 
straightened out, while the enameled kitchen ware had 
hardly a piece without one or more bits of enamel chipped 
off. It was an almost daily occurrence for one or another 
utensil to go bouncing down the cellar stairs, hitting on 
every step. 

Many of these girls will marry, as well as those who are 
brighter; their hearing sisters do the same, and they will . 
likely marry young men who haven’t more than a dollar 
or two ahead, for that seems to be the fashion these 
days, deaf or hearing. They will set up housekeeping in 
two or three small rooms, with furniture bought on the 
installment plan, and woe to the future happiness and 
suecess of the young couple if the wife has not learned 
something of the art of homemaking and housekeeping. 
So for years to come it seems to me the most important 
things for every deaf girl to learn are cooking and sewing, 
washing and ironing, the care of a house and home 
nursing. 


Most mothers, to be sure, think they are capable of 
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training their daughters in these home branches, but the 
majority of our girls spend three-fourths of their lives 
from the time they are six until they are twenty-one, 
away from their homes. Then, too, the mothers are not all 
fitted to train their daughters in the best way. Not all 
women are neat housekeepers or good cooks, although 
children fortunately think mother’s cooking is the very 
best. Perhaps you have heard the story of the man who 
insisted that his wife’s baked beans never did taste like 
his mother’s. They were very good, but they were not 
like mother’s. One day as he sat down to the table, his 
wife started to apologize for having burned the beans 
that morning. Before she had a chance to speak, her 
husband looked up with a satisfied smile on his face, and 
said, ‘‘There now, you have struck it just right. These 
taste just as mother’s used to.”’ 

The study of calories and vitamines is of importance, 
but along with a well balanced menu, it is well for a 
young housekeeper to know how to buy economically and 
in season, and be able to keep the bills within the alloted 
amount. It is a good thing to know the quantities to 
prepare for a small family or one of average size. It 
may sometimes save embarrassment to know when a cupful 
of uncooked rice is sufficient, and a quart is not needed, 
and so the cook will not be obliged to fill all her bowls 
and basins with the overflow and then find ways of using 
it up to avoid waste. 

Schools and colleges for hearing girls are offering 
courses in home cooking and in the elementary principles 
of cookery, and in the planning and serving of meals, 
and such courses are just as needful for us. 

Housekeeping and home cooking can be taught more 
practically in a cottage or apartment fitted up as a simple 
home than in a large domestic-science room, no matter 
how modern and expensive the equipment may be. There 
they may learn to make a small portion of a required 
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dish, and then sit down and sample their own quarter 
of a pie or loaf of bread. 


A few schools are fortunate enough to have cottages 
devoted wholly to domestic science. The Colorado School 
is one of those fortunate ones. The Model Cottage, as it 
is called, is a five-roomed bungalow built originally as a 
private home. The school has furnished it plainly but 
comfortably and completely. Much of the furniture was 
made in the school shops. The kitchen has a combination 
coal and gas range, so each girl can learn how to build 
a coal fire as well as light a gas burner. In the fall the 
girls clean house, as they would or should in their own 
homes. Then they put up fruit and make jellies and 
pickles enough for their use through the year. A sys- 
tematic course in cooking for the different grades is fol- 
lowed as closely as practicable. Breakfast, dinner, and 
supper or lunch menus are made out and cooked by the 
classes, and the food thus prepared forms the evening 
meal of the class. The most advanced pupils are allowed 
to take turns in making out their own bills of fare, then 
to prepare the meal and serve it. The proper way of 
setting a table and serving a meal is taught, and guests 
from the school faculty and officers are occasionally in- 
vited. The girls make their own work aprons and the 
buffet and dresser scarfs. When these and the sofa pillow 
covers wear out, the girls make new ones, hunting up the 
latest patterns and designs for them. 

According to the Annals, nursing finds a place in only 
two schools, one in this country and one in Canada. 
Couldn’t courses in home nursing and first aid such as 
are taught by the Red Cross and Girl Scouts be included 
in the courses in home economics? The Girl Scouts go 
so far, in some cities, as to teach the care of children. 
At a fair held every autumn in the Grand Central Station 
in New York City, a booth in a prominent location is 
always reserved for them. Their most popular per- 
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formance is washing and dressing the baby. It draws 
such crowds, especially in the late afternoon, that sub- 
urban trains are regularly held back a few minutes every 
evening of the two weeks the fair is in progress. Some- 
times the girls use a papier maché doll, and sometimes 
they are lucky enough to borrow a real baby, but whether 
the baby should be considered lucky or not is another 
matter, for I don’t know how many times a day the 
same baby is washed and dressed. 


It goes without saying that our pupils should all be 
taught the different kinds of plain sewing, as has been 
mentioned earlier. In a residential school there is cer- 
tainly an opportunity to learn to mend and patch and 
darn, and that is needful, but too much of it becomes 
drudgery. There are other things just as necessary, and 
much more interesting. They need to have some knowl- 
edge of materials, to know the difference between the 
shoddy and the good, to have the taste cultivated in the 
selection of suitable and becoming garments, and to learn 
many other things that belong to home sewing and 
dressmaking. 


Indian boys and girls educated in government or mis- 
sion schools are said to be apt to revert to their customary 
traditional ways when they return to the reservations, 
and so it sometimes seems as if many of our girls forget 
much that has been taught them at school, and grow 
careless in the care of themselves, their homes, and their 
children. We often feel discouraged and wonder if so 
much effort is of use after all. Then again, our hopes 
have revived and our courage has been renewed when we 
know of those who have really continued to profit by the 
persistent teaching and admonition of the schools. There 
have been cases in the Indian and Mexican sections of 
Colorado, where pupils thought almost hopeless have 
revolutionized the family life. They have cleaned up the 
adobe huts, scrubbed the windows, and made the members 
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of the family sit on chairs, and eat from a table. When 
we think of such examples, we know that all our efforts 
have not been wasted, and we realize anew that too much 
cannot be done for these girls entrusted to our care. We 
feel that we must not fail to fit each one to do something 
definite, and for which she is best adapted, so that there 
will be no chance for anyone to leave school unprepared 
to meet whatever life has in store for her, and no mother 
will feel impelled to plead that more attention be paid to 
the industrial training of her daughter. 


MARY E. GRIFFIN, 


Matron in the Colorado School, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


PURPOSES AND EXTENT OF THE SURVEY OF 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF* 


The history of the specialized work of teaching the 
deaf has been a striving, often a struggle, to improve 
upon what we have had to work with and to better. the 
results we have obtained. Thus the school of fifty or a 
hundred years ago bears but faint resemblance to the 
school of to-day. Our work is an integral phase of the 
social sciences, and out of a desire to return to the 
community the highest possible dividend upon what it is 
expending we seek such increased efficiency as will per- 
mit the school of to-morrow to excel the school of to-day 
in the proportion that it should. 

To attempt a solution of the problems that thrust 
themselves upon us is a worthy social undertaking. These 
problems await the impartial probe of science. To ob- 
tain a careful, unbiased appraisement of these problems 
and to contribute, through the collection of information, 
a share to their solution constitute the purpose of the 
survey of schools for the deaf conducted during the year 
just closed under the auspices of the National Research ~ 
Council with the guidance of representative scientists 
and’ educators. 

It may be well to state here s some of the problems that 
have been brought under scrutiny in oe course of the 
year’s investigation. 

In the general educational field great strides have 
been made in reaching a scientific determination of what 
children actually accomplish in school work in relation 


_*A paper read at the twenty-fourth meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the .Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa, July 4, 
1925. 
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to their natural ability. In our special field, it is par- 
ticularly important to us as teachers of the deaf to know 
what the school experience of deaf children means to them 
in the acquisition of media of communication and a foun- 
dation of knowledge. To meet this need, by means of a 
uniform and objective application of standardized tests 
on a comprehensive scale, is one of the aims of this survey. 


Another problem. It is common knowledge among us 
that only a scant few of our children are totally deaf. 
Yet we have been plodding along these hundred years 
and a decade with the problem trailing behind us. One 
may point to sporadic efforts, with a few prophets de- 
claiming in the wilderness, as proof that the problem has 
been receiving recognition. But these efforts have not 


met with the widespread acceptance they merit. There is - 


a very evident reason for this in the fact that until 
recently we have had no means of readily determining 
with a fair degree of accuracy how much, or how far from 
normal, is the auditory power of our deaf children. It 
seems probable that the audiometric measurement of some 
thousands-of children in the course of this survey may 
make it possible to obtain a clearer picture than we have 
had heretofore of the extent of residual hearing among 
our deaf children. 


Still another aspect of the general aims of the survey 
is to attempt to evaluate the results of the painstaking 
efforts of our schools in speech work, in the hope that 
suggestions for betterment could be made. Here also, 
to carry out this purpose, a carefully devised standard 
measure was. applied. 


The survey has attempted also to bring together data 
in regard to other important phases of our school activi- 
ties, such as the course of study, the school plant, the 
training required of teachers, salaries of employees, pen- 
sions for worthy employees, the systems of management, 
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control, and of financial support, custodial care of the 
children, and activities outside the schoolroom. . 

A definite program of examination was laid out to 
obtain adequate data for the purposes of the survey. It 
was thought best to include within its scope those schools 
that present typical phases of our work, taking into 
-account such factors as: 


1. residence: boarding and day-schools; 

2. system of instruction: oral, aural, manual, com- 
bined. 

3. location: city and country, industrial and agricul- 
tural centers; 

4. character of school population: native born, for- 
eign born, foreign-born parentage; 

5. size: large and small; 

6. support: public and private; ' 

7. school plants: centralized institution and cottage 
plan. 


The data gathered on these matters from a thorough 
study of over 40 schools representing a fair distribution 
as to type and geographic location should upon due 
analysis yield important information. 

A brief resumé reveals that the schools visited during 
the year by the agents of the National Research Council 
contain something like 8,400 deaf children. This is more 
than half the entire population of schools for the deaf 
in the United States and indicates the comprehensive- 
ness of the study. 

For the first time in the history of our work has a 
_ study been carried out on so extensive a basis. About 
5,000 children have been tested with the audiometer in 
the hands of competent individuals, and to determine 
the intelligibility of speech and accuracy of lip-reading 
approximately 1,000 children were examined. About 
4,500 children were included in the mental and educa- 
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tional examinations, this being more than twice the num- 
ber concerned in any previous attempt to establish norms 
for deaf children. Other data collected on a similar scale, 
including ‘specific facts as to sex, age, cause of deafness, 
number of years in school, parentage, ete., make up a 
body of information of undoubted scientific value. 

The collection of these data is the purpose of this sur- 
vey. The investigators expect to analyze and prepare the 
information collected in such form that it may be pub- 
lished and thus be made available and utilized by anyone 
interested in our field of education. It is not for this 
survey to attempt to draw conclusions, It is our earn- 
est hope that the survey may collect and present such 
information as will provide a basis for future action, by 
authorities of the schools for the deaf, that will be of en- 
during benefit in connection with the intricate work of 
educating deaf children. 
I. 8S. F. 
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American School.—A new athletic field was graded and 
seeded last spring and is ready for use this fall. Play- 
ground apparatus was set up in August, a gift from the 
Exchange Club of the city of Hartford. 

The school is to open a week later than usual because 
of the convention of the Alumni Association of the 
school and the unveiling of the Gallaudet Statue on Sep- 
tember 7. 

Last June the following teachers resigned: Miss Phyllis 
Ennis, Miss Ellen Cobb and Miss Dorothy Deatrick. 
Miss Grace W. Robinson, for 29 years a teacher in this 
school, has retired. 

The following have been appointed teachers: Miss 
Judith Daniel, from the Iowa School; Miss Allis Town- 
send, formerly of the New York Institution; Mrs. Irene 
C. Goodson, from the Maryland School; Miss Mildred 
Crampton, of the Lexington Avenue School;. Miss Mary 
Benson, from the Normal Class of the Clarke School, and 

Miss Lucy A. Wilmot, of the Maryland School. 

' Miss Martha Drury, matron since 1916, and with a 
record of over 35 years of service in the Arkansas, Michi- 
gan and American Schools, was obliged to retire because 
of ill health. Mrs. Juliette Washburn has been. ap- 
pointed matron. Miss Lucy Adams has returned as 
mother of Cogswell Hall after a two years’ leave of ab- 
sence. 


Baroda School_—Word comes from Baroda, India, that 
Mr. P. R. Nandurbarker has retired from the services 
of this state, and Mr. G. V. Badhire has succeeded him as 
principal of this school. 
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Central New York Institution—The institution cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary June 11-13. Mr. R. G. 
Mayershofer, was chairman of the program commit- 
tee and Mr. George S. McClure, of the Kentucky School, 
delivered the principal address. There were more than 
300 graduates and former pupils present. A feature of 
special interest was the presentation by the Alumni As- 
sociation to the institution of two large portraits of the 
Abbe De 1’Epee and Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. 

Three members of last year’s teaching staff did not 
return. Miss Margaret D. Ferguson goes to the Missis- 
sippi School; Miss Lucile Carter to the New Mexico 
School, and Miss Myrtle Viecaro to take the normal 
course for teachers at the Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of the Deaf, New York City. 

To fill these vacancies the following teachers have 
been appointed: Miss Anetta H. Wray, and Miss Mary 
E. Skinner, of the 1925 Normal Class of the Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf, and Miss Phyllis M. Ennis, of the 
Hartford School. 


Clarke School_—Only two changes have occurred in the 
teaching force. Miss Marie Sewell, of the primary de- 
partment, resigned during the summer on account of ill 
health. Miss Miriam Parmenter, teacher of domestic 
science for the last two years, is succeeded by Miss Vir- 
ginia F. Rice, a graduate of the household arts course 
of the Framingham Normal School. 


Florida School.—The legislature, which adjourned 
early in May last, appropriated $307,000 to the school for 
the biennium; $215,500 for maintenance, and $91,500 for 
buildings. 

The 1925-26 term will open on September 9 with an 
enrollment, including about 60 blind pupils, of 260. Room 
for about fifteen more pupils is reserved. This is the 
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full capacity of the school. The rapid growth of the 
state in population brings to the school more applicants 
than can be admitted. An ever-growing waiting list is 
on file in the office. 

At the close of school the following teachers tendered 
their resignations: ‘Miss Eulah V. Spicer, to go to the 
Virginia School; Mr. and Mrs. Toivo A. Lindholm, also 
go to the Virginia School; Misses Lena and Ethel Es- 
tridge will teach at Mt. Airy; Miss Isabella Warren 
married; Miss Agnes M. Lambert will return to Mt. 
Airy. To fill these vacancies the following were ap- 
pointed: Mrs. Anne Edwards, of St. Augustine, who did 
‘some substitute work last session; Miss Gladys Bradley, 
Neweastle, Ontario, formerly of the Ontario School at 
Belleville; Miss M. Nelda Ilughes, with experience in the 
Minnesota, Alabama, Rochester and Wright Oral School; 
Miss Annie North, Hustonville, Ky., trained at Miss 
Arbaugh’s private school; Miss Kathryn Orndorff, experi- 
enced teacher from the Trenton School; Miss Evelyn 
Timberlake, from the North Carolina School; Miss Susie 
Walker, from the South Dakota School; Miss Emma Sand- 
berg and Mr. Charles J. Falk, recent graduates of Gal- 
laudet College. 


Gallaudet College—The work of the survey of schools 
for the deaf, under the direction of the National Re- 
search Council, was carried out during the past year by 
Professor Herbert E. Day, with the assistance of Pro- 
fessor Irving S. Fusfeld. This work was completed as 
far as it was possible to investigate schools during the 
one year, and the digestion of the information obtained 
for the National Research Council has been going on 
under the direction of the investigators with the hope of 
publication by the Council during the present or 
year. 


Professor Herbert E. Day, at the end of his year’s 
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leave of absence, has resigned to take charge of the Mis- 
souri School, as superintendent. 

Professor Harley D. Drake has given up the man- 
agement of the farm and will devote all of his time to 
instruction work in the college. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Elstad has resigned as teacher of 
domestic science in order to accompany her husband, 
who has become resident principal of the Wright Oral 
School. Her place has been filled by the appointment of 
Miss Hazel M. Thompson, a graduate of Drexel Insti- 
tute. 

Mr. J. W. Blattner, Jr., has resigned from the college 
faculty to take up other work. Tis place has been filled 
by the appointment of Mr. Stahl Butler, B. A., Gooding 
College, a graduate of the normal class of 1925. 

Assistant Professor Fusfeld has returned to full time 
work, and, in consequence, the assistance of Mr. Oscar D. 
Guire and Miss Helen W. Pence will not be necessary 
during the coming year. Mr. Guire has taken up com- 
mercial work in chemistry, and Miss Pence has accepted 
a position as teacher in the Missouri School. 


Institution for Improved Instruction—In April, 1925, 
Miss Stella S. Guinness was retired on a pension, on ac- 
count of total disability, after a service of more thar 40 
years as a teacher, 30 years of this period in schools for 
the deaf. Miss Guinness died at St. Luke’s Hospital on 
July 27. 

In May, 1925, Miss Anna T. Carroll, stewardess and 
. instructor in domestic science, was retired on a pension, 
on account of total disability, after a continuous service 
in this institution of nearly 25 years. 

Owing to the peculiar pension law of New York, a 
number of the teachers were compelled to.withdraw at 
the close of the school year in order to avail themselves 
of the pension, resulting in a very unusual number of 
changes in the staff of teachers. 
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The following teachers were retired on pension at the 
close of the school year in June: Mrs, Elizabeth An- 
nette Driscoll, after a service of 36 years in this insti- 
tution; Miss Etta W. Bishop and Miss Mabel G. Eddy, 
of the literary staff, and Miss Lola C. Hine, instructor 
in drawing. All of these teachers had served for more 
than 30 years, the greater part of this time being in 
schools for the deaf. 

Miss Grace C. Wheeler and Miss Marion L. Murray re- 
signed to be married, Miss Mildred Crampton to teach 
elsewhere, and Miss Elizabeth Neff, instructor in dress- 
making, to retire from the profession. Mrs. M. A. Carroll, 
part-time instructor in millinery, also retired at the close 
of the school year. 

Miss Phyllis Freck, instructor in the literary depart- 
ment, was granted a leave of absence for one year. 

The following teachers have been appointed to the 
literary department: Miss Mildred A. Groht, of the 
Maryland School; Miss Virginia Rosser and Miss Velma 
E. Sauvain, normal students at the Clarke School; Miss 
Dorothy E. Cobb, a member of the class of teachers in 
training of this institution; Miss Ethel D. Murray, of 
the Mt. Airy School; Miss Frances McClelland, supervis- 
ing teacher in the Idaho School, and Miss Winifred L. 
Pincott, of the Beverly School. 

Miss Lillian Reed, of the New York Art Students’ 
League, succeeds Miss Hine as instructor in drawing; 
Miss Grace E. Macdonald takes the place of Miss Neff 
as instructor in dressmaking, and Mr. Samuel Bashein, a 
graduate of the school, has been appointed assistant in- 
structor in printing. 

Seven members of the class of teachers in training 
have been accepted, as follows: Miss Madelyn B. Titus, 
Miss Myrtle Viccaro, Miss Marcia Ackley, Miss Mildred 
E. Smith, Miss Juliet McDerniott, Miss Glenda Hunter 
and Miss Dorothy Gill. ‘ 
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Kendall School_—Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, principal, has 
resigned to become resident principal of the Wright Oral 
School, and is succeeded by Mr. Sam B. Craig, B. A., 
Centre College, recently a member of the staff of the 
Kentucky School and a graduate of the normal class of 
1925 of Gallaudet College. 

Miss Mabel Whildin and Miss Marjorie Moss resigned 
to be married. Mrs. Agnes S. Thomas and Mrs. Jose- 
phine B. Houchins also resigned. The following teach- 
ers have been appointed to fill the vacancies: Miss Mar- 
garet E. Daniels, Miss Edna Farnham, a graduate of the 
normal class of 1925 of Gallaudet College, and Mr. Ray- 
mond T. Dunn, B. A., Rochester University. 


Kentucky School—A new gymnasium costing $50,000, 
has just been completed. 

The following appointments have been made since the 
close of the school last June: Miss Mary Denham, as 
teacher in the primary oral department; Mr. James B: 
Beauchamp, teacher in the manual department, and Miss 
Virginia Roberts, teacher of rhythm, 

Mrs. Charles Su.tka has been appointed instructor of 
needle work in the sewing department to succeed Mrs. | 
Mary S. Ranson, resigned. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Resolutions—The three major resolutions adopted by 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf meet- 
ing in Council Bluffs early this summer are as follows: 


1. On the right of deaf persons to drive automobiles: 


Resolved, that we reaffirm in the strongest possible terms the 
resolution adopted at the twenty-third meeting of the convention 
at Belleville, Ontario, 1923, which asserted the right and claimed 
the privilege for the deaf to drive automobiles, and we heartily 
condemn any effort or movement on the part of city or state. au- 
thorities to deprive them of this right; and especially do we call 
attention ‘to the unreasonable course of the state of Maryland in its 
treatment of this question, 


2. On the desirability of having the facilities of Gal- 
laudet College enlarged: 


Resolved, that it is the sense of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf that Gallaudet College should greatly enlarge 
its facilities so as to give many more ambitious and worthy deaf 
pupils graduating from other schools a chance for a higher educa- 
tion, and further be it 

Resolved, that in this expansion ample provision should be made 
for technical training, and be it further 

Resolved, that the convention will aid the management of the 
college in every way to secure the necessary funds from Congress 
to accomplish this result. 


3. On the question of federation: 


_ Resolved, that whereas the question-of the federation of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and. 
the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates has not yet been acted 
upon in the manner recommended by the Twelfth Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals, we recommend that the committees 
appointed from each of the bodies above named meet at the next 
Conference to consider a joint session of these organizations at some 
future time, the committee to report at the next convention. 


Summer Normal School at Morganton—A Summer 
Normal School was held under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
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the Deaf at the North Carolina School, Morganton, June 
1 to 26, inclusive. The faculty consisted of Miss Enfield 
Joiner, Miss Annie McD. Ervin, and Miss Sarah E. 
Lewis, of the North Carolina School, Mrs. Anita Dris- 
coll, of the Lexington Avenue School, New York City, 
Miss Mary E. Numbers, of Clarke School, and Miss. Mar- 
tha E. Bruhn, of the Muller-Walle School, of Boston. 

Courses were given in the development of language 
by grades, in the development and correction of speech, 
in methods of teaching arithmetic and reading, in the 
Muller-Walle method of teaching lip-reading, in auricu- 
lar work, in the anatomy of the ear and throat, with a 
number of lectures on special phases of the work of 
teaching deaf children. Dr. H. H. Briggs, of Asheville, 
N. C., gave an illustrated lecture on the anatomy and 
physiology of the ear. 

Nineteen schools were represented by the 40 teachers 
who attended the school. 


_ Effect of Compressed Air Upon the Ear.—An exhaus- 

tive treatise on the problem of safeguarding the health of 
workers engaged in extensive mining and underground 
engineering developments, particularly from the ill effects 
of increased atmospheric pressure, was recently prepared 
for the Bureau of Mines by Dr. Edward Levy, of the 
Transit Commission, New York City. This report, ‘‘Com- 
pressed-Air Illness and Its Engineering Importance’’ is 
based upon the writer’s experience as physician-in-charge 
in the course of the building of the four pairs of tun- 
nels constructed under the East River between Manhat- 
tan Island and Brooklyn, New York City, during the 
years 1914 to 1919, an engineering accomplishment said 
to be the greatest of its kind ever undertaken. On page 
24 of this report, Dr. Levy states as follows the pre- 
cautions necessary to prevent injury to the ear: 
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In order to prevent the ear passages from becoming blocked, each 
man entering compressed air on his initial trip should be instructed 
to swallow or to use the Valsalva method of inflating the middle 
ear by closing both nostrils with the thumb and forefinger, shutting 
the mouth firmly, and then making a strong expiratory effort. In 
this way he expels air from the nasal pharynx to such an extent 
that it opens up the Eustachian tubes. Even this method is some- 
times unsuccessful with men suffering from a coryza (cold in the 
head). When equalization of the pressure does not take place from 
within, severe pain occurs from the stretching of the eardrum, and 
if the pressure is increased to a eertain point the eardrum finally 
ruptures. When a man who is being locked in withstands the pressure 
to a certain point before his ears become blocked, decreasing the 
pressure in the air lock for a short time will relieve the pressure in 
the middle ear, the Eustachian tube may open, and the pressure may 
be restored without the ears again becoming blocked. 


How the Human Voice is Produced.—An interesting 
theory regarding the production of the voice is disclosed 
in the following dispatch appearing in the Washington 
Post for February 11, 1925: 

Paris, Feb. 10.—The vocal cords have nothing to do with the 
production of the voice, according to Henri Frossard, preparator at 
the Sorbonne, the results of whose researches into the subject were 
read to the Academy of Sciences last evening by Prof. d’Arsonval. 

Sound, Prof. Frossard declares, is caused in the throat not by 
vibrations of the vocal cords, but by vibrations of the air in the 
cavities beside them, consequently the mechanism of the human voice 
is comparable to the ocarina rather than to the accordeon. 

Convention of Catholic Teachers of the Deaf.—A con- 
ference of teachers of the deaf, as part of the Catholic 
Educational: Association, was held at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
June 30 to July 2, 1925, with Rev. H. J. Waldhaus, of 
St. Rita’s School, Cincinnati, acting as chairman. One 
session was held at the De Paul Institute for the Deaf, 
. one of the finest oral schools in the country. 

Besides the papers and discussions on various phases 
of work for the deaf, demonstrations of excellent class 
work were given in speech, speech-reading and auricular 
training by the Sisters of the De Paul School. Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Shahan, of Washington University, and Rev. 
Thomas Coakley, D. D., of Pittsburgh, addressed the 
meeting. 
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Delegates were present from New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Detroit, St. Joseph’s Institute at Westchester, N. Y., St. 
Francis Xavier’s School in Baltimore, Ephpheta School 
of Chicago, St. Rita’s School, Cincinnati, St. John’s In- 
stitute in Milwaukee, DePaul Institute, Pittsburgh, Arch- 
bishop Ryan Memorial Institute of Philadelphia, and Le 
 Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Professor Driggs’ ‘‘Pioneer Life Series.’’—There has 
recently come from the press a series of books that have 
great import for the task of making Americans of our 
children. Prof. Howard R. Driggs, who has become a 
personality familiar to teachers of the deaf, undertook to . 
prepare a ‘‘Pioneer Life Series’’ (published by the World 
Book Co.), making up a chapter in American history that 
in the ordinary textbook is given all too little attention. 
This series of books for juvenile minds is made up of 
stories straight from the sources, written with simple, 
characteristic directness by survivors of the great pioneer 
trek westward. Those in attendance at the Iowa Con- © 
vention who were thrilled by Professor Driggs’ lecture 
on ‘‘The Great American Trail’’ will obtain renewed 
enjoyment from these books. The libraries of our schools 
will find in them a profitable investment. 
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